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The following notes on the texts of Hsarhaddon have a two-fold aim in view, 
viz., that of correcting some mistakes of Abel and Winckler, and of giving new 
explanations of words whose meanings hitherto have been misunderstood or 
entirely unknown. They may serve as material for a future commentary on these 
inscriptions, promised us by Dr. Robert Harper. Constant reference has been 
made to Dr. Harper’s work on these texts, published in previous numbers of Hz- 
BRAICA, and in his Leipzig Dissertation. Special attention has been given to 
Assyrian homonyms and synonyms, which, I hope, will be of use for beginners. 
A list of abbreviations is found in note 2 of my article in HEBRAIOA, VII., 
No. 1, to which the following must be added.? 


* Berlin: Reuther, 1890. 
1 See HEBRAIOA, VII., No. 1. 
+ Transliterated and translated by Drs. Hugo Winckler and Ludwig Abel. 
2 Additional abbreviations: 
Da.= Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar (English edition). 
DL.= cr Lesestiicke, 3d edition (Leipzig, ’85). 
Dw.= es Assyrisches Worterbuch. 
Hr.= Haupt, Familiengesetze (Leipzig, ’79). 
Ws.= Winckler (Hugo), Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons I. (Leipzig, ’89). 
GGA. and GGNV.= Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, resp. Nachrichten. 
JA.= Journal Asiatique (Paris). 
JRAS.= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London). 
AV.= J.N. Strassmaier, Assyrisches Woirterverzeichniss. 
ALEI.= Robert Harper’s Dissertation. 
KGF.= E. Schrader’s Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung (Giessen, ’78). 
LCB.= Literarisches Central-Blatt (Leipzig). 
Briinnow (No.) = Br., A Classified List, etc. 
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I RAWLINSON 45-47; CYLINDERS A+C. BY LUDWIG ABEL 
(KB. II. 124-140). 


Coxtumn I. 


1sqq. On Abel’s restoration of these lines, see HEBRAICA, VI., 153. I noted 
the same criticism when I first read the volume. 

2. ¥ar kiS%ati and its five different translations are censured in ZA. V. 301. 

3. The construct state of aplu son, is apil. In KB.1.4, we find abal; 
ib. p.40 apal; some read abil and others apil; the only correct reading in 
Assyrian texts seems to be apil, in Babylonian abil? 

5. Xa ina tukulti who with the assistance of Asur, etc., (Abel); other 
contributors translate in the strength of Asur (KB. UW. 161 and 239), and again 
others in the service of Asur (KB.1. 19 and 33 ad Tigl. Pil. I. 71 and tv. 44; KB. 
1. 11 ad II R. 67, 2, etc.); cf. KB. 1.48, where ina ri-gu-ti $a AXur is evi- 
dently the same as ina tukulti ASur. Schrader also translates (KB. 1. 50- 
51) ilf tik-li-Su_ by the gods of his service, instead of the gods his helpers ; also 
see KB. ut. 176-7: the gods, through whom I am strong (V R. 2,121); ina tu- 
kulti is best translated in confidence, in trust wpon; cf. e. g., Hsarh. 1. 45, I 
trusted in Asur, ete. 

9. Ido not see why ittalaktima should not be rendered he marched (so 
Harper), cf. e. g., V R. 2, 129 (KB. 1. 176) and many other passages. It is always 
advisable to translate as literally as possible, if the translation can be understood 
without a commentary; this cannot always be said of the renderings offered in 
KB. 1. and 0.3 also see HEBRAICA, VI. 154 8q. 

10. $a ina kabal tamtim, which lies in the middle of the sea; Haupt’s 
translation of kablu =the zone of the sea immediately surrounding the conti- 
nent (HEBRAICA, I. 228) is yet by far the most preferable. Lyon, Manual, p. 86, 
“the midst of the sea,” i. e., the islands ! 

20. On SU AM-SI and KA AM-SIl=maSak piri and Sinni piri 
(cf. 1 8i-in-nu $a bi-(pi)-ri Proc. Berl. Acad., ’88, 1348, bel.) see J. Oppert 


3 Nebuchadn. I. 33 a-bi-il-Su; ib. vil. 28; AV. 71; IV R. 20, No. 3, 8; ia-ti a-bi-il-8u 
ri-e-eS-ta-a-am V R. 34,4la. (Hv. p. 184); for the etymology of the word consult GGA. (77) 
14438; Hr. 8,rm.4; Lr.2,rm1; KAT.2p. 45; ZK. 11.309 and 363; HEBRAIOA, I. 224, rm.7; Delitzsch 
in Baer-Del. Chronicles, pp. ili. and x; idem in LOB. (’85) col. 354 and BAS. 1. 507, below. The 
word is a good Semitic word and is probably connected with apalu to subjugate, to. have wider 
control; the Akkadian word is ibila, which according to HEBRAIOA, I. 224-5, seems to be 
related to Akkadian ibira, field-laborer. This ibira sounds strangely like ebtru, the gath- 
ering, the result of the harvest; cf. Hv. 68,9-16; 71, 17; II R. 52. 56-63; AV. 2158; this is Way 
proventus terrae, Syriac 31} corn (according to Lagarde, Semitica, 1. 22, an Aramaeism for 


DW yen 
yy) ef. 193°) in Talmud and Josh. v.11 and 12; thus ebfiru is an Aramaean loan-word in 


Assyrian; also see V R.1. 48 iSar ebfiru napas (ilu) Ni-sa-ba(!) not ni-da-ba,. as KB 
11. 156. I will add here, once for all, that I am by no means an anti-Akkadist; the Akiadlan 
question has to be decided not on the field of etymology, as many followers of J. Haléyy think 
but on that of syntax, as Professor Haupt has said again and again, 4 


sciiebolaiierncnianiendadeniem duet Oe hati Si falta aalarins cata Saiiibgntecceme gl gases inthe ON neta py nine ioe | 


tact 
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in Literaturblatt fuer Orientalische Philologie, U1. 85 sq.; LY., 160 sqq.; LCB. (’80) 
col. 1586; piru, of course, is from the stem WH (YH) to be strong, powerful, 
whence also piru a young bull; fem. pirtu (DH. 7, rm. 2; Da. 264 rm. 
pi-iar =karradu; Pinches, Jezts, p. iii., No. 110, a; Johns Hopk. Univ. Cire. 
(March, ’84) p. 50 bel. JRAWS. n. 8. XEX. (’87) 319, bel. and Schrader in Proc. Berl. 
Acad. (’87) 592 rm. 2 (= Arab. dis). : 


2.(gubatu) lu ae i birme; I cannot subscribe to Craig’s remark on 
2 5 of his dissertation, “that lubulti birme = woven stuff (cloth); burru- 
mu= weave.” This ig simply an assertion, without a proof; he follows Jensen 


ae 


(ZK. 11. 29) who compares Arab. ey , to twist together, Syr. 93; but burmu, 
birmu must mean something like ae dark, brown, cf. Hebr. Dinas 


Arab. my (BAS. I. 507, rm. and Ezek. xxvit. 24).5 


23. nigirti ekallixu, notice the gen. for the constr. state, as often the 
case. 

25-35. See KAT? 374-5. 

35. Xu-ud-Sak-ia. Ihave called attention (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., May, 1890, 
XVIII. sqq.) to the great inconsistency on the part of the contributors to KB. 1. and 
Il. in their transliteration and translation of this and other words; at least eight 
different readings and renderings of this word are found in these two volumes, a fact 
which will by no means help to recommend Assyriology to the students of com- 
parative Semitic philology. Abel even goes so far as to write in the same inscrip- 
tion, Col. [V. 32 Su-par-Saki-ia, translating it by my colonels, while in Col. I. 
35 he reads Su-ud-Sak-ia, and renders an officer of mine. 

36. Sa-an-du-u(!)ar-ri (see Dy. 283; Lagarde Mittheilungen U1. (end); ZA. 
II. 305) is the Sar (mahaz) Kundi (mahaz) Si-zu-u; on pp. 282-3 (Baby- 
lonian Chronicle 1V. 7sq.) we read ina arah Adar kakkadu Sa Sarri 3a 
(mat) Kun-du-u (m4t) Si-su-u naki-is-ma ana AsS$ur na-§8i, 
which Winckler translates: Jn the month of Adar the heads of the kings of Kundu 
and Sisu were cut off and brought to Assyria !! Has Winckler ever studied I R. 


4%inni piri was borrowed by the Mitannians as Sini beruhe (cf. ZA. v. 188-9) the -he, 
-ha being an adjective termination (ib. p. 226), thus = of ivory. 

6 See Asrn. 1. 79; V R. 2, 10; ZA. rr. 312 and 320, 56; burrumtu=darru II R. 29, %3- 
"5; 37, 82; Hv. 16, 235; burme eni-ia = my eye-balls, iris (prop. the dark portion of my eyes) 
IV R. 21, 20b; Zs. 82; according to Hommel, Semiten 1. 318, it means the eye-lids; baramu origi- 
nally meant to stamp, to seal=kunukku II R. 40, 46-7 h (cf. ZA. 1. 407); ib. 1. 45, h bi-ri-im 
kunukki, followed by ul] bi-ri-im kunukki; II R. 9, 42-44 read ina (ku-nu]-uk Si- 
pu[-u-]ti ib-ru-um he stamped with a seal; ZA. Vv. 68, 18-14 we read ena (dual sign) -a-a bit- 
ru-ma-ma ul u-¢ab-ba-a ul u-Sa-ka-a ana elini pan kakkari, my eyes are sealed 
up and I cannot see, I do not raise them wp above the face of the earth; according to ZB. 38, above, 
burrumu = bdi-color (V R. 19, 11 cd; II RB. 6, 40 cd; 24, 35). From the meaning to be stamped, it is 
not difficult to arrive at that of being variegated, compare in German = Gedruckte Stoffe, 
which always conveys the idea of being variegated. For KI bir-me-e (KB. 1. 136; Salm. Bal- 
aw. 1y.4) read KU(=lubulti) bir-me-e, 
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45, Col. I.? Compare also M. Jos. Halévy’s severe censure of Winckler’s transla- 
tion of the Babylonian Chronicle, Col. VI., 1-4, in Revue critique, June 23, 1890, 
p. 284. 

39. See HeprRAICA, VI. 155, where Harper justly objects to Abel’s translation. 
Sanduarri had forsaken his gods and had trusted to the impassable mountains, 
would be the correct rendering. 

43 Gives no sense in Abel’s rendering, as HeBraica |. c. remarks. Read 
nix (not Sum) ilani rabdti ana ahames’ iskuru (not iz-kuru)-ma,! 
i. e., by the name of the great gods they swore mutually. 

49. On the meaning of kalamu, kullumu = to show, to reveal, as against 
Da. 50-51; Hepraica I. 219 and rm. 2; Dr. 99, see ZB. 68sq.; ZA. 11. 87, bel. ; 
Revue des études jwives X. 302 and XIv. 151; V R.8,75 (= I exposed to the sunlight) 
and 118; 8,8 and 9, 112; Senn. Bell. 49; V R. 53, 11 we read: may his gods lu- 
kal-li-mu (let him see); V BR. 61, Col. IV. 2 u-kal-lim he made him see ; 
also Proc. Berl. Acad. (’89) 826,15; ZA.1v. 10, 41; v. 59,42 $a u-kal-la-mu 
who brings to light (by his rising); S%ph‘él tu-Sak-lam V R. 45,56 c; mu-Sak- 
lim Sarg. Cyl. 57. 

53. See Briinnow, No. 7274; Ds. 130sqq.; Du. Schrifttafel, No. 200; II R. (No. 
5) add. (ZK. 1. 300, 12; 7b. p. 413) we have SAL @a-ar) LUB=na-ar-tu; 
also KB. 11. 256,46 reads the ideogram zammeru, translating it by musicians ; 
za-am-me-ru occursin II R. 20,7-9b; za-am-me-ir-tu ZB. u. 300 and 
413; ZA. v. 98; Da. 265 No. 25; za-am-me-ra-ku ki-i a-ta-ni II R. 60, 
12b. Could it not be that u (igu) TUR u SAL means and their instruments 
(i. e. flutes) male and female, just as the Greeks and other nations had them ? 


6 Amiaud was the first to suggest the reading of ni instead of Sum; niXu, properly sign, 
then also name from nakti to raise; Hebr. Dj andSyr. niSa were both independently borrowed 
from Assyrian (so Professor Haupt); ¢. st. is ni&; see Guyard in ZA. (’80) 46 and notes §50, 
rm. 1, on p. 45; §59; Maspéro’s Recueil des travauz, I. (’80) 104; Hommel, Semiten 1. 489: B. 
Babelon in Revue critique, April 15, 1883, p. 144; Jensen, ZK. 1. 821sq. (ad V R. 16, 47 cd.) and ZK. 
JI. 20; DK. 25, J. 80; Oppert in JA. vi. ('86) 556 rm.1; ZA. 11. 99, No. 18; ZA. 111. 78, rm. 3; Jere- 
mias, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 70 and rm. 2; nis standsfor ni& kata; Da. §188, p. 346 and Dw. 
p. 271; also see Hr. 67,1. 89sqq. ana arkat ime amelu ana ameli ana 1a e-ni-ia, ana 
Ja ragami ni iliSunu itmd nix SarriSunu ana ahames is-ku-ru; BAS. 1. 292; 
Senn. Const. 46; V R. 1. 21 (KB. 1. 154, where u-8a-a8-kir should be u-Sa-a8-kir, Sak Bo 
and sakaru interchanging; Tigl. Pil. 1. 27 ana dari’ tas-ku-ra (ib. 1. 38); it is equal to 
zakaru (according to Johns Hopk. Univ. Circ., No. 59 (Aug., ’87), p. 118b, against Lr. 96 and 
Guy. Notes § 20); V R. 8, 45 (KB. 1. 218) u-Sa-az-kir; Josh. xx11.7; V R. 85, 35 littaskarf 
amata dunkiia let words be spoken in my favor; also Hv. 50,19, is-ku-ur; 22) pl. is-ku-ru; 

Ss or 
ef. Aram. ypo to regard, to observe (Isa. 111. 16) Arab. -& an important transaction. 

7In connection with sakaru, I may offer corrections to some passages in KB.1. 12, ina 
sigri (read sik-ri) Adar is translated im Schirme Adar’s; p.16 (Tigl. Pil. 1. 81) $a ine si- 
kir Samas: inthe name of S; |. 34 re’ia kénu Sa si-kir-Su eli maliki niba, the legit- 
imate ruler whose power is proclaimed over all kings (translate whose command is exalted, 3}, over 
the kings and see ZA. v. 58, 84: ilu Marduk, ilu Sam-su ni-bi-u); ib. 1. 44 ina ai-kir 
Béli, according to the will of Bel; KB. 1. 28-29, ad Tigl. Pil. vr. 69 and 6: in the service of Asur; 
KB. 1. 52-538 ad Asrn. 1.5, reads sigir SaptiSu and translates it by word, adding in a foot-note 
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54. Why should ina ri-bit Nin& be the suburb of Nineveh? Translate 
the street of Nineveh (i. e. the principal street) the broad-way; ana ri-bi-ti 
idima IV R.22,20b. Plur.to rebitu is ri-ba-a-ti VR. 4,82 (KB. 11. 192); 
Hn. 51, 12; ZA. 1. 314, 67: uxXrabbi ri-ba-ti-Su ZA. m1. 318, 19; 53, 55 
and 56, see HEBRAICA, VI. 153. 


COormll: 


1. Harper does not attempt a translation of id-ki-e-Su. Abel, in my judg- 
ment, has done well to leave it out (see, however, HeBRAICA, VI. 153). Pinches 
and Harper in AZT, p. 29, state that this line is entirely broken away on the orig- 
inal; the latter says that idké%u has probably been taken from a duplicate 
fragment. Harper refers to Cyl. © II. 5 where we read [i]t-ki-e-Su; but this 
first sign might also be the latter part of the sign HT. 16, 228 sq. or of the sign si, 
ib. 234sqq. And even if Harper’s reading is correct we should have to read at least 
it-ki-e-Su and consider it a plural to itku prominent, cf. Hebr. pony ad- 


vanced in age ; Arab. Gris old, prominent ; thus it would be tts (i. e. Arzani’s) 


magnates.® 


“the sigir of his lip,’’ thus showing that he does not quite understand its meaning. In all 
these passages we have fo read sikru c.st. sikir, from sakaru, and to translate it uni- 
formly by command, voice; cf. IL R. 66, 2 Belit 8a ina gimir mat&ti si-kir-Sa kabtu; 
also III R.5,5, ina si-kirilu Samas. On the same page KB. 1.12, I notice anumber of mis- 
takes, viz.: 1. 5 read mu-la-’-it (0%) for mu-la’id; on the ahlamé (ib. 1. 6) also men- 
tioned on pp. 5, 1. 20; 33, 47 (Bez. Literatur, p. 67, rm. i.) see Dy. 235 and 325; Du. 36, rm. 1; Dw. 
283; Pognon Merou-nerari, p. 80; according to Delitzsch they are an Armenian people; AV. 


S oe 
283 Pape Arab. Mest allies; K. 95,25 reads (amelu) ah-la-mu-u and (sal) ah-la-mi- 


ne 8 mutir sme Schrader translates who looks out for the welfare x “Assyria ; Sits: Behe 
rendered by to take revenge on some one in favor of another; cf.e. g. KB.1. 196, line 1 (BAS. I. 
171, and 375); ib. p. 56, 21 (Asrn. I. 21) mutir gimilli abiSu; also V R. 56, 18, and 60, 28-9, b 
(ZA. Iv. 338); gimilla; of course, isfrom gamalu, on the original meaning of wleP = to take 
revenge, to be revengeful, see Lagarde, Nominal-formation (GG Abh. vol. 35) pp. 11, 20, 49 and 221; 


Gas 


also BAS. 1. 825; hes = opi = = kdpnaoc (called by the Greek writers jvyol-kaxoc); Tiele trans- 


lates KB. tf. 12, 1. 8, who brought help to Assur and compares such phrases as tému uté- 
runi, they brought the news !(?) 1. 9, read ina ri-i-mit (from rami to settle, dwell) c. st. of 
rimétu; also see Senn. vi. 26, where Bezold’s reading ana sub(?)bat (KB. 11. 210) has to be 
corrected into ana ri-mit; so we have ana ri-me-ti be-lu-ti-Su, Senn. Grot. 46; = Bell. 
46 ana ri-mit belutisun (Jensen, ZK. 11. 54 rm. 1 incorrectly ri-bi!); ZK. 11.54 and ZA. 
III. 329; ZB. 91 and Jeremias, Leben nach dem Tode, 518q.; 1.10 read adi air biti, dru being a 
good Semitic noun as IL R. 15,10, b u-ur biti the woodwork of the house, and many other pas- 
sages show; the tibku according to the Rec. Past, n. s., 1. 117, rm. 3, was a measure of length, 
which is explained in the Talmud as the longer cubit of seven palms, mentioned in 2 Chron. iit. 
3; according to Fox Talbot in JRAS. xxvii. p. 81it is a measure of nine inches; also see Lyon 
ad Sargon Silv. Inscr. 1.38; ZA. 111. 55, No. 9; 317, 81; and Lr. 177; 1. 11 read ane tim ¢a (not 
za)-a-ti; ef. among others ZA. 11. 176, 16 (ad I R. 4 (KIMI) 16); ZA. 111. 99; V R. 20, 9 gh; 61, 16 sq. 
and 65, 45, b and Peiser’s Aktenstiicke, p. 18, 19; ZA. 11. 119, 18, b. Hommel was the first who 
derived the word from agi, while Haupt suggested that gAtu be the plural to gitu. 

8Id-ki-e-Su, asa noun, would be his raw wool; of course it might be a verb idkéSu 
this would be he hurled him, from 7134, cf. II R. 27, l?ab, or idké@Su he assembled; but this does 
not suit the context, while my reading does so. 
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3. ina di-hi must of course, be ina ti-hi-(téhi, AZ, 4); so also 1. 
12, etc. tehi is the gentitive of teh fi to approach, to be near, from YY ° 

4. itti asi kalbi u Sahi, with bears(?), dogs and wild hogs (Abel); with 
wild boars, dogs, and wild beasts (Harper). Did Abel take Harper’s boars as an 
equivalent of bears? %ah@ according to Jensen, ZA. I. 179, rm. 2 (not 139, as 
Abel has), and 306-11, is a wild boar ;1° cf.e.g., Sabi kani LR. 28, 23a (KB. I. 
126). Theasi kalbi are mentioned also by Assurbanipal, V R. 8, 12 (KB. U1. 
215); Prof. Haupt in Hepratca, 1. 226, and ZA. Il. 322 sq. says, it means a pup ; 
also see SP 2,12; Jensen ZA. I. 307, rm. 2, decides for ‘“a wild animal ;” also see 
S. A. Smith, Aswrbanipal 1., 102 and 111; the plural a-sa-a-ti occurs in ZA. I. 
B0Grme Le W.. 322)sq° 

6. On the Gimmerians and their country see Schrader, KG'F. 157; Lagarde, 
Ges. Abh. 254; GGA. (’84) 260 where Ezek. xxvu. 11 is corrected to DD. ; : 
also Lagarde Nominal-formation ; (GG AbhA. vol. 35) 77, rm. 2; the ni¥e mat 
Hilakki are the Cilicians; Hilakku being the J20 of Ezek. xxvu. 11 
(Halévy and Lagarde). 

7. The Gimmerians, um-man Manda; Budge, a barbarous soldier. Har- 


per: an umman-manda. Abel: a manda-warrior. For ummanu,! army, see 
ZDMG. 28, 133, No.8; Ds. 72; Da. 60; ZK. mu. 302; ZA. W. 152, 36; ZB. 7 rm. 
1; 12, rm. 1 and 20, rm. 3: Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 403. It is the Hebrew pon 
as Budge cleverly pointed out, p. 158 of his Esarhaddon (ef. also Hmpraica, I. 
229). We have IT R. 65,50 um-ma-a-nu; Khors. 73, 97 and 120; IXtar belit 
ummani IV R.1, 69¢c; puhhir ummanka, Senn., Vv. 23; Tigl. Pil. vir. 81; 


9ta-hu-u=sanaku=emedu=kiribu, II R. 48, 25-28 ed.; ina ti-ih IV R. 27 48b, 
ti-ih durigu IL R. 67, 24 (KB. 11. 14 incorrectly di-ih) = near to, close by, also la te-hi ID R. 
19, 58a; see GG. (80) 525-6; Rev. des études juives, xiv. (No. 27) 159 compares Arab. "(}4%; Zs. 
115; dihti c. st. dih is abundance, rain, storm, destruction, cf. ZB. 938, and 119; ZA. 111. 315 and 
325, 74. 

10 Dr. Harper writes to me “‘on Sah cf. also Strassmaier in Epping’s Astronomisches aus 
Babylon, p. 171; Xaht = Steinbock, ibew, not tiger, bear, or Stinktier.”’ 

uItis the Greek KuAvkia, the #pwc érovupoe of Cilicia. KijvE, was the brother of Kadmos = 
Arab. kaddimun = the leader, rather than the man from the Hast (OPP WN); both came 


from ’Acia, i. e., ultu mat Sa a-ci-e Sami (from the land of the rising sun) see J. H. U. 
Cire., (No. 81) p. 75sqq.; London Academy, No. 945. 

12 An entirely different word is ummanu artisan, tradesman = Heb. {OS (Cant. VII. 2) or 
better jas (Omman); Aram. [DIS 5 Ooh NADAS 5 ; itis derived from jos , while umm4nu army 
is from DN; V R. 16,19 gh sqq. 39, 48ab; Vv R. 13, 4lab mar um-ma-ni, KAT.2%0; Jensen’s 
Kosmologie, 414; II R. 67, 70 (KB. 11. 22) gimir mar um-ma-a-ni ha-as-su-ti (plur.); also 
Senn. Kuj. Iv. 19; S. A. Smith, Texts rr. 30sq. (K. 538, 81) um-ma-a-ni; ZA. 11. 229; Sihirti 
ummani, Senn. 1. 31; according to Delattre (ZK. 1.110, rm. 1) it means a young man; 80 also 
Schrader in KB. 11. 23; in addition to these see Jensen, Kosmologie, 323sq. and 324, rm. 1 ad 
deluge 18. 

A third word ummanu means heat = Hebr. nelad itis associated with ku¢¢u ina sylla- 
bary, quoted i in ZA.1. 247 (K. 2022) and see ib. rm.1. It is derived from ODN; ZA. 1. 256; II R. 
54, 84ab Sama is called Sa-mas of um-ma-nim. 

With ummanu artisan, Jensen, Kosmologie, 323sqq. connects mummu, art (Sb. 90); see 
also Jensen in ZDMG. 48, 195 and ZA. v. 103 (bel.) against himself in ZA. 1. 256; ef. VR. 65, 38a 
en-ku-u-tu a-8i-ib bit mu-um-mu; IVR. 23,592 ana bit mummu is translated to the 


See 
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the plural is ummandate, e.g., Tigl. Pil. 1.48 ummandte rapSAti; 7b. VI. 
1 ummaniate gabsate; also see Col. IV. 10; V R. 39, 42ab, we have um- 
ma-na-a-tum, the ideogram in Col. a being composed of that foramamu to 
be wide, large or rapaSu (Sa. V.8and 9; DH. 59-60) and ¢Abu; also see ZK. II. 
302; Tigl. Pil. 1. 17; the c. st. occurs in Tig]. Pil. u. 16; m1. 36, written um-ma- 
na-at-MES) and vu. 59 um-ma-nat (a rare occurrence of nat with the 
character K UR). The use of the fem. plur. corresponds to that of tuklate, 
armies. The umman-Manda, according to Jensen, Kosmologie, 10, are not the 
people of the north; as Dw. 226 supposes; l. c. Del. says manda = depth and 
north ; cf. e. g IV R.19,3-+b, zér mandi kakkari, the seed of the depth of 
the ground ; he explains it as equal to mantu, fem. to mAnu=ma‘anu 
from ry, to live ; cf. Hebr. MIP ( mase. (Wid) dwelling ; the primitive form 
ma‘dntu became ma‘Andu under the influence of the preceding nasal, as e. g. 
in sinundu, sandu, tamdu, amdahig, etc. (HF. 43, rm. 2). Also see 
Latrille in ZK. U1. 337. Astyages (Assyr. [Stumegu) is called the king of the 
Umman manda in V R. 64, 30sqq.; see Pinches in PSBA. (7 Nov., ’82) p. 
11 and Tiele, Geschichte, p. 334. The Kutaeans are called gimir um-man 
manda in V R. 35, 13. J. Halévy in JA. Vu. (’86) 333, ZA. m. 186- 
190 and Rev. critique, June 23, 1890, thinks, it applies to different peoples 
and cannot, therefore, be a proper name. Winckler and Delattre, however, 
apply it to the Scythians (ZA. Vv. 32); Halévy derives mandu and maddu 
(II R. 63,38 = fem. ma-ad-tu) with the meaning of barbarians, from ma- 
dadu = Hebr. W379 =1) to measure and 2) to massacre ;2 he refers to pas- 
sages like 2 Sam. vur..2, O39") Hab. ur. 6 FJ 79 || pass aia ieale 
this explains perhaps the ami) LN of Is. XLV. 14; Num. X11. 32. 

Dr. Harper complains that in a great many cases it is impossible to obtain 
from the translation the author’s derivations. The same may be said of the sense 
which the translator wishes to convey to his readers; e. g., Col. Il. 8 ina irgi- 
tim (matu) Hubusna: on the earth of the land H; or translating urassiba, 


house of confusion(!) by Jeremias, LNT. p. 7. Cf. also Del. Chald. Gen. p.297; ZA. 1. 35; it is equal 
to ummatu = art. V R. 29, 4lab; ZA. v. 60,23 uSapa mar mu-um-me, translated by Brtin- 
now, she makes glorious the son of Chaos, but better render = the son of art, the artist. Another 
mummu is found in the phrase Mummu Tiamat DL. 93,1., 4; it is the Mwvyuic of Damas- 
cius; cf. KAT.27; ZA. 11. 265, rm.1; according to ZA. 1. 246 sq. it goes back to ODI; according 
to J. Halévy (Revue des études juives x. 6-7 and JA. v. (’85) 321 it is abbreviated from um-um- 
mu = DON-ON, grandmother; cf. ad hoc Jensen, Kosmologie 534, col. i.; also ib. pp. 822 and 512; 


Ie 
others, again, explain it as = Arab. eee” and render V R. 28, 68 gh. mummu = beltum 
O73) = fright. 

13 From this verb, meaning to massacre, to destroy, Halévy, also derives the man-di-nu 
and its byform mandanu; on these two nouns see II XR. 6, 6; 22,1. It was formerly read 
nis-ti-nu e.g. Del. Chald. Gen. 313; also cf. Haupt Sintfluthbericht, p. 7; Lr. 198,2 TSBA. v. 
374 (=midinu, tiger); Zp. 23; AV. 5051 and 5055: ZA. 111. 189; BAS.1.159 explains mandinu 
(and mindinu) as a form Yap of madanu, to howl; the n being of similar origin as in 


Sy]; also ib. p. 17. 
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1. 9, by he ran down ; Abel probably looked at Dr. Harper’s translation and misun- 
derstood the English, imagining that ‘‘ to run through” and to run down were one 


- Ge 


and the same; rasabu means to pierce, to kill, Hebr. 3D7, Arab. 5 


VRB. 18, 25ab; ana rasab nakruti, IR.7, F. 7 (ZA. Iv. 289); ra-si-ban- 
ni V R. 7%, 35; Piel = urassib V R.5, 110; 9, 85; Ds. 133; Hr. 60; GGN. 
(83) 105, 11; the noun ri-is-bu and ri-is-ba-tu, V R. 18, 26-27b, is a syn. 
of diktu, according to II R. 39, 50. 

12. The mat Tabal, of course, is %an , the Land of the T:Bapyvoi.14 

14. ana nir is not to my yoke, but to any yoke, as Harper has it. 

22. Cyl. A reads (m&tu) Bar-na-ki and Cyl. B (matu) Bar-na-ka- 
a-a. Oyl. A nakru akgu while Bonly lim[-nu-ti]. The inhabitants of Ti1- 
A-Xur-ri (i. e. Hebr. wx 2n) which in the language of the people of Mihrana 
ts called Me(!)ta-a-nu: this Metanu can well be identified with the Mitanni, 
whose language has been studied by Jensen, Briinnow and Sayce in ZA. V. 166- 
208 ; 209-259 ; 260-274 ; also Zimmern, <b. p. 154 sqq. 

28. Kuti la sanku, the Kutt, the wnsubmissive (Harper, followed by 
Abel) ; the rebellious, Apert Mannaeans (Winckler). But kutu is evi- 
dently connected with katd, literally to jinish, thus 1) to complete, fulfill = 
gamaru and 2) to ruin, to do away with; kutti and Suktté (napistu) is 
the technical term for to kill, to murder ; in our passage I take it to be the 3d 
pers. sing. of the Perm. Py‘él with passive meaning, as usually, and translate: 


14 The exact equivalent of Hebr. San is now found in Assyrian; ZA., Iv. 261, 33 we read ina 
hymn eli naru eli ta-ba-li; itisasyn.of nabalu cf. ina tamti u nabali VR. 1, 69 


(KB. 11. 161)=Arab. | 9 { se (Haupt, ZK. 11.315) from a root balu; the noun tabalu, cer- 


tainly confirms this etymology. Senn. Smith 92,72 we read ana itéSun nabalu cabtaku; 
ILR. 67, 63 (KB. 11. 20-21) binfit tamtim u nab&li; III R.30, 40a, ina tamtim u nabali gir- 
re-ti-8u ugabbit alaktasSu aprus. According to PSBA. xt, 323 it means a dyke, or river- 
wall andisasyn.of halgu. A homonymis n&ib&lu, meaning destruction, ruin, contracted to 
nablu; cf. Dy. 156; Hauptin KAT.2 66, rm. 2; Dp. 1228sq; ZDMG. 40, 782,11; Asrn. 11.106 nab- 
lu eliSunu uSaznin, which, KB. 1. 89, is rendered fire 1 let rain down upon them; following 
Jensen, who first explained it as fire, flame in ZA. 1. 64sqq. and Wiener Zeitschrift ftir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes 1. 158, comparing Eth. nabalb4l, fire, fame and V BR. 19, 48 d kamt Sa 
nabli; V R. 9, 81 eli (m&t) Aribi i-za-an-nun nabli, I let rain down fire upon Arabia; 
but how about Salm. Mon. Rev. 68 nabli mul-mul-li eli-8u uSazanin? thisshould teach us 
that nablu simply means destruction (so also Prof. Haupt in his excellent translation of the 
Arabian campaign of Asurbanipal in the memorial volume of Dr. Leemans). Nablu hamtu, 
Tig]. Pil. v. 42 (KB. 1. 83 the flaming lightning, der flammende Blitz !(?)); Cheyne, HEBRAIOA, II. 
175 sq,, translates nabalu by storm. Nabali&s utir, ZA. 11. 316, 76, is =ina tili u kar- 
mi utir; nablu, destroyer (for nibilu) ZA. tv.12,11 kima nabli; ZA. v. 58,32. Nablu 
may have sometimes the special meaning fire, but there is no doubt that nabalu means to 
destroy in general, not alone by fire (Du. 67, 10-19; Dp. 122sq.). Again nabaltu, plur. naba- 
l1atu means hurricane (Du. 67, 17%; Dp. 156 a wasting storm-flood; Cheyne, simply a flood); na- 
bulti= mitu, corpse, Hebr. nba, Du. 67, 11; Dp. 122; V R.31,38d; nabbilu, a grasshopper 
(properly: a destructive insect), "Ar. 22, 422; IL R. 5, 19d; ad nubalu in Tigi. Pil. vir. 57 Sa 
nu-ba-lu-Ssu kima u-ri-in-ni eli mati8u Suparruru, see ZDMG. 43, 197; KB. 1. 43 
does not translate it; AV. 2661 reads 8a NU(=la) balusu; Rec. Past, N. 8.1. p. 116 renders it: 
whose might like a sling was spread over the country; and adds nubalu (literally, fulness) akin to 
nabli fill in the Cuthean legend of the creation (Rec. Past, N.S. 1. 153, rm. 2). 
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destroyed was the unsubmissive, the position of the verb before the subject giving 
color to the narrative. 

29-31. Harper’s rendering who subdued the armies of Ispaka of A’guza—an 
alliance that did not save him—with (his) sword, is verbatim adopted by Abel. 
But what alliance is it, that did not save him? I am at loss to see the connection. 
Winckler’s translation (p. 147) is much better. Read $a ummandti I¥pak4 
(mat) ASguza—kitru la muSezibi$u—inaru ina kakki. It is evi- 
dent that Su refers to [Spaka and has to be translated (his) great mass of 
soldiers did not save-hinn. 

31. taridlé J who hurled back, drove away Nabti-zér-kenix(!)-lixir 
(ZA, It. 305), who had trusted in the king of Elam; this one did not save his life 
(see for this translation KB. m1. 283, Col. III. 34-42); concerning the confusion 
regarding the spelling of this proper name see ZA. V. 301 bel. 

39. unas’Sik Sepe-ia is rendered, he embraced my feet and in Col. II. 9 
and 45, he kissed my feet.7 


15 See Lr. 160; Ls. 63 ad 1. 27; ZB. 7, rm. 1; Sc. 214; V R. 61, 58a we read ina ungi u bubiti 
napistus likti in oppression and famine may his life end; bit Sa....ik-tu(ma) the house 
which has been ruined, K. 82, 29 (BAS. I. 242); i-ka-at-ti, it ruins IV R.4, 28. Perm. ku-zu- 
ub-su (IV R.9,21,a) la ka-tu-u IV R. 28, 12b; dibbiSunu itti ahameS ka-tu-u ZA. 
Ii. 217, 18-19; higba la ka-ta-a, ZA. Iv. 15,8; Sipir Esagila la ka-ta-a the incomplete 
work on E. di-in-Su ul ka(?)-ti, his law-suit is not closed nor recorded, Proc. Berl. Acad. (’89) 
825—Pi‘él u-ka (var. kat.) ta-a napistus, Sarg. Cyl. 27, (KB.11.42); 8a ukatti’anni IV 
R. 21,14b; u-kat-ta-a napsatsunu, VR. 3,126; also see KB. 11. 258,17. Perm. ni-si-hu 
eliSunu gabbisunu kut-ta-’- (Strassmaier, Liverpool Glossary, p. 55,b); Prec. likatta 
Sanatesa IV R. 66, 16, b. Sdph'él, napistaxsunu u-Sek-ti Tigl. Pil. v1, 67. Ipht&'al uk- 
ta-at-tu-u they have destroyed, Du. 107, 228; ef. Jeremias, LNT., p. 90; ZA. 11. 249. The enemies 
uk-te-it-tu-u (have utterly destroyed) K. 82.7 (BAS. 1. 242). After I had sent the first eighteen 
pages to Dr. Harper he kindly gave me a few slips of his notes on the Esarhaddon texts, written 
in 1886. I copy, with his permission, the following ad Col. II. 28: From the context one must 
give kati some such meaning as objectionable, repulsive(?).. Can it, perhaps, be connected with 
the root 7p and have some such meaning as destroyer? In a letter to me, dated Nov. 20th, Dr. 
Harper thinks that my rendering does not suit the context. ‘‘Of course it may be correct, but 
in my opinion kutf must express a quality just like the following 14 sanku.” 

16 taradu, Aram. 31M, itrud cf. da-a-a-ni ik-Su-du-u-ma ana bit Samas 
i-ru-bu-u-ma it-ru-du-su-nu-ti-ma (Berlin, Congress of Orientalists, Vol. 11. 1, 837a). ana 
marutisu it-ru-su (=it-rud-Su), 11. 9,14,b; . 1.16 ana marutisu iskunsu; itru- 
dusu K. 2867,16; ana zihiki ana taradiki, to expel thee, to chase thee, IV R. 63 (No. 111.) 5; 
Winckler, Sargontexte ad Sarg. An. 294 it-ru-da; ib. p. 82, 16 atrud mi-ta-a, which in the par- 
allel account, i.p. 148, 37 reads tarid mit4; Sarg. Oyl. 2% tarid; KB. 11. 244, 50, at-ru-us- 
su adi migir matisu I drove him back to the boundary of his country. The verb zahu, men- 
tioned above, was first discussed by Guyard in JA. (June, ’80) reprinted in Guy. §88. Itmeans 
1) to move away, 2) to expel, 3) to bring=Abalu; cf. zihute kakkabe the disappearance 
of the stars, ZK. 11. 402; it is, of course, connected with zahahu to carry off. Of. ZA. III. 
314,69 az-hu-ha-am-ma (var. a-su-ha-am-ma: 10)); Halévy in Rev. des études juives, 
XIV. 158 reads ga-a-hu and compares Hebr.-Aram. M1¥ . 

17 For beginners, I will mention here that in Assyrian we have: a) nasaku, issuk, in- 
asuk to place, to put; Guy. $56; Da. $99; Du. 20,9; Ls. 12; ZDMG. 40, 719 = Hebr. 03 ,» whence 
nasiku, prince; massaku (for mansaku altar=Surkenu; V R.47, 36a; ZB. 14, rm. 4; 22 
(see, however, HEBRAICA, III. 108, 5); Jensen, Kosmologie, 487; PSBA. xX. 478, 7; ZA. V. 878q.; 
BAS. 1. 280. Hr. 13, 183; II R. 32, 7, ef. ni-sak-ku followed by ra-am-ku and a-Si-pu = 
Hebr. yo2; the gloss ni-sak in Sb. 185 =nikd is, of course, Semitic. From this nasaku I 
also derive the name of the god Nusku, cf. Sb. 212 nu-us-ku = 218 ri-’u; =the Hebr. 
yr } (2 Kgs. xrx. 87) as first pointed out by Halévy in JA. XIII. (’79) 3878q.; also see Dk. 52 rm. 2; 
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42. na-bi-’- who tore away (=a%-lu-lu of Cyl. B). Winckler’s transla- 
tion of this paragraph is much better than Abel’s. Nabda belongs to a stem 
pid), cf. Sarg. Cyl. 26 na-(a)-bi-’-i Gargames’ (KB. Ul. 42); Winckler, 
Sargontexte, p. 149, 23 na-pi-’- mat KRam-ma-nu; bitu ni-bu-u ZA. 
I. 137 (No. ii.) 12. Some refer to this, such passages as Tig]. Pil. v.64 muSim- 
bu (pu) la magire and ¢b. 71 kuradixXunu uSimbu (KB. u. 34 reads 
uXimpu from nap) ef. Lyon ad Sarg. Cyl. 36; but read u-Sim-kit from 
pr to fell; Amiaud (Recueil des travaux, 1. 187) derived it from Sebu to 
oppress and explained uXimbu for usibbu, for uSib’u and compared m3. 
Low, Aram Now’. (mAt) Bit Dak-kur-ri translated by all (the country) 
ReaD akek weer but KB. . 283 Col. IV. 15 shows that Dak-kur-ri is a 
proper name, therefore translate the country belonging to the house (dynasty) of 
Dakuru and compare e. g., Hebr. OY AD = bit-Hu-um-ri. 

45. is-bap-pu hab-bi-lu the wicked rascal ; for habbilu, see DL. p. 
140, Da. 65, 27 on the one hand and ZA. Iv. 10, 48 on the other; for is-hap- 
pu see AV. 3804; Sb. 332; ZA.1.180,rm.1; hap (ha-ap) occurs in HT. 32, 
751 as ideogram for bi-’-Su bad, evil ; this hap, of course, goes back to he- 


pu to destroy ; Abel, p. 129 conjectures the stem AAD , whichis Arab. U2skw, 
Eth. sahdba (ZDMG. 32, 21sqq.); ishappu would then be a form like is- 


maru, lance; ingabtu ear-ring; ik-ka-r&i fetters, chains; iSparu, fem. 
iSpartu; eSmaru jewel(?); or does it belong to the same class of compound 
nouns, to which allu-happu, a scourge, belongs, which is a good Semitic word, 
notwithstanding BOR. tv. 44sqq.? IV R. 55,6 ana is-hap-pi. 


45, read la palihu sikri bél bélani who did not heed the command of 
the Lord of Lords. 


Haupt in Andover Rev. (’84) 93; ZB. 25 and 36; Cyrus Adler in Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’87) XXxIu. 
rm.1. He is the god of the midday-sun and thus the fire-god, V R. 52, 17, a; 64,18, b ete. Ib. 1. 
42, b, he is called the sukallu giru the lofty servant, messenger. I also believe that the name 
of the god Bu-ne-ne (III R. 66, 30 b; V R. 61, Col. V.6 ; 65, 33, b, etc., mentioned always in 
connection with ilu Samaés and ilat A-a is Assyrian; it is a form like elénu, etce., from 
bant, to shine (BAS. I. 286 still considers the word an ideogram BU-NE-NE). 

b) nasaku, issuk, inasak, to praise, to glorify; then also to be precious = akaru Ops 
cf. V R. 33, 42, b; 55, 2 and 22, where Nebuchadn. calls himself nasku, the magnificent; pl. (®ip- 
Ati) na-as-ka-a-ti, V R. 14, 26,b; nussuku and sometimes nusuku with resolution of 
lengthening, Tig]. Pil. vit. 95, and often; nisku,c.st. nisik (dupSarruti) II R. 21, 25, a; 23, 
49, a; 33, 67; K. 161, Col. IV.; ZK. 11.12; fem. nisiktu, abnu nisiktu, cf. Oppert in @G@A. 
(84) 833sq.; Haupt, Lautlehre, 105,16 and rm. 4; Du. 55, rm. 1; Fleming, Neb. pp. 32 and 58; KAT.2 
229, 20; ZK. 11. 843; Du. XIv., xv. 34; ZB. 104; ZA. r11. 311, 56. 

c) naSaku, iSSuk, to bite, Hv. 76,24 Sapatsu isSukma u-a pi-Su um-tal-li, he bit 
his lip and with woe his mouth was filled (Dw. 217 sq.), ef. Jerm. XXxI. 19; Homer’s Odyss. XIII, 
198; IV R. 31, 21, b taSSuka ubanSa, she (IStar) bit her finger, a sign of grief and sadness; 
nis-ku, bite. 

d)nasaku, ikSSik, inaSik, to kiss = pda; ZB. 71; Ar. 119, 21 na-Sa-kam (written 
-gam) il-ta-mad, kissing he learned; II R. 47, 33, ef, na-Sa-ku preceded by ka-ra-bu, to 
bless. Piel unasSik and unaSSak (LV R. 9, 59, asq; and often) 

e) na-za-ku (or na-ga-ku) II R. 80, 42, AV. 6108; K. 588, 4 ana Sarri beli-ia i-na- 
a¢-ca-ka; ni-zik-tu= Hebr. me (Esther vit. 4); Pinches, Texts, p. ii., 1 an evil demon; ZEB. 
Ii. 72. 
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49. It is interesting to notice the different forms of the pronouns used in the 
parallel accounts ; in our line we have ekle Xi-na-a-ti; on Cyl. B (KB. u. 
146) we read ekle Satina (cf. Tigl. Pil. vt. 54 Xi-a-ti-na) and in Tigl. Pil. 
Iv. 23 we have the combination of the two regular forms: matAti $i-n4-ti- 
na, a form omitted by Delitzsch in his grammar (257, No. a). 

54. Translate: and he now bears my yoke. 

55. The (mahaz) A-du-mu seems to be the City of FY) mentioned in 
Isa. XXI. 11, with the Arabic article. ; 

58. Abel should -have mentioned that Harper on p. 30 of AFI. remarks: 
Pinches (letter of Jan. 24, ’87) writes ‘‘ Before ilanixXu (written AN-MES-¥u) 
I am inclined to read aSSatiSu ahéu; the last two characters seem to be 
almost certain.” 


Cot. IIT. 
1. Begins a&-lu-la (Harper) he carried away as spoil. 
2. Ura!® J am inclined to translate 7 brought, (against Harper’s he brought). 
“T still regard Sennacherib as the subject of fra.” Dr. Harper (Nov. 20th, 
1890). 


18 Remember that we have: 

a) a-ru, IT R. 22, 14b=S86tum of the anceps; and arru, II R. 27%, 39, cd; ib. 40 arru 8a 
i¢guri, Du. 58 derives it from a-ra-ru to catch; cf. irritu sling; ina arrixXu pirasu 
ilakkt IV R. 26, 28; but see Rev. des études juives x. 382; also irru II R. 20, 8-10d; Dw. 45. 

b) a-ru =Sipat ruk-bi VR. 28, 21. 

ce) a-ru = flower, ZK. 11. 25-6; cf. 1V 27, ta, a part of the pikurtu, justasthe pikurtu is 
apart ofthe gisSimmaru; Sb. 200 a-ru; II R. 36,16 ab; 39, 24 cd; IV R. 1, 40-41, a; 27, 10-11, 
b; V R. 26, 45, ef; according to ZK. 11. 402, No. 7= leaf or, rather, rind of a tree; II R. 36, 17 ab 
a-ru Sa nfini are the scales of a fish; fem. artu. 

d) a-ru =eagle ; Ws. 122,129 eli narftiSu a-ra-nis uSapriSma I caused (my soldiers) 
to fly over these rivers like eagles; syn.of éru, II R.37, 9; 39,31; VR. 20,39. Talm. Vp, NW; ef. 
also a-ar ilu II. R.5,39a; V R. 21, 48a. 

e) aru = to see, II R. 25, 5h; followed by hAaé&u to be light; ib. 36,15. ab; 38, 6and 7 gh; V R. 
20, 37, ef = a-ma-ru, to see; IL R. 35 2C ef; Sb. 211; Ar. 21, 394; =zimu V R. 381, l4c; cf. 
Hebr. WN; whence urru = firu daylight; some add here aru II R, 48, 34 gh, aSar la a-ri 
44, and aXar la ud-di-i (Inf. PY‘él of j/7°) 45; cf. however, arti to go. 

f) Aru, name of a month = the bright month; Hebr. TAN, as opposed to a-da-ru VIS , the 
dark month, from adaru tobe dark; Dp. 138, rm.3; Da. § 64, rm.; H7. 44, 2 and 64, 2. 

g) Aru = forest; syn. kiXtum, II R. 23, 44; ZB. 95; kima a-a-ri V R. 65,17 b; (ib. 5 and 
14); bab&ati kima 4ri liriSuku, like the forest, may the gates exhale towards thee a sweet odor. 
Hebr. 1). may have been borrowed by the Assyrians; cf. BAS. 1. 171, rm. 1, and 325. 

h) arti, to go (Guy $8 37, 63, and77 = alaku); to bring, to put down (= adi, WT, andnadf, 


ee 


M73) V R. 28, 3 gh sqq.; Hebr. 9", to throw (Ps. xxv. 8); Arab. lys ; Eth. uarau a, todrag= 


abaku, lekf, Sadahu, II R, 37,7 ghsaq.; also to sprinkle, II R. 48, 22 gh; H. 26, 564=zara- 
ku = salahu; cf. ZDMG. 40, 726, 6; Ls. 15 ad 1. 17(end); aSar la ari am inaccessible place, IV 
R. 16, 47, etc.; ana $amé Sa la a-a-ri IV R. 15, 6 to heaven, which is inaccessible; (cf. asar 
la a-ma-ri, IV R. 12, 35), ete. Q&l Imperf. u-ru-ma he led away (and), HN. 10, 45, (ib. 40); 
ura 1 led away, Ws. 10, 49; 86, 44; Esarh. 111. 2 (ZA. 1. 305, note 1); uraku I dragged him 
away Senn. 11. 61, tv. 40; IV R. 9,102; written u-ras-Su, ZA. tv. 412; Sarg. An. 38,6f; u-ra - 
a-Su VR.5,5. Prec. mada lu-u’-ir-ru I subjugated the country, ZA. tv. 168, 30; ina ahati 
axar la a-ri li-ru-Su, IV R. 16, 47. Imper. alik ¢Adu ittika harimti uhat u-ru- 
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4. itti tamartis$u kabitti, with his weighty present.19 

9. Means, of course, ‘‘ the injuries, which the figures and pictures of these gods 
had received, since Sennacherib brought them to Assyria, I repaired ; anhu-su- 
nu=anhit-Sunu, their condition of delapidation.” 

22. A thousand abne be-ru-ti; béru Bo torres to Hebr. ite shin- 


ing, Job XXXVI. 21, Aram. WA 5 Arab. w yee) Eth. baréha, with meta- 
thesis of ) and f}, whence Eth. bérhan, lightning, = Arab. yep * we have 


) 
ina kaspi bi-e-ri, Berlin, Congress 1. 1, 329, b; mé beruti clear waters, 


IER. 36,11. 
23. A thousand KUN(GUN-)ZI rikki is usually translated: a thousand 
ounces of spices,2 Del. Schrifttafel, No. 140; but we might also read gun-zi and 


ma (take along with thee) Hn. 10, 40 (cf. ib. 1. 45); also p. 9, 19; in ZA. Iv. 8, 23 we have ta/(ti)- 
ri-i’ apparently from art. 

Iphtéal: ittard =ittalak; i-ta-ra ultu Sadi IVR. 14, 23, a; at-ta-ri, del. 87; ZA. 
111. 420; Pree. kullat na-ki-ri lit-tar-ri, linuSu (W)N,) liknusu (Wj)5) ana Sepéia) 
V R. 65, 44, b (or from F\(?)); lit-tar-ru-ni=lu it-ta-ru-ni, so that they should bring 
Tig]. Pil. 1. 96; vir. 88 (or from taru, V3) Whit, to lead(?)). Part. muttart (directed) I R. 
65, 2 a ete. 

PYél Perm. urri-Su IV RB. 61, 28 a, he has led him away (ZB. 89); plur. $a ur-ru-u mahar 
Sar m&t Kaldi, Sarg, Cyl. 18; ur-ru-u 8a Sari II R. 30, 23 efsqq. = to blow, said of the 


wind; Rec. des travaux I. (79) 186, compares Arab. By9 , to blow; Part. mu-’-aru bubulu 


WS. 168, 6; also mu-’ir-ru leader. 

Ipht&‘al: uttarfi IV R.1, 37a; ef. me-e mut-tar-ru-u IVB.9, 51. 

Saph'él: u-Sa-ri (var. u-sa-ri) Asrn. II. 101 I entered and u-Se-ri (tb. 118). 

Derivatives: mu’ir-ru; urtu; tértu. 

19 Notice: 

a) tamartu, payment, offering, present, e. g., V R. 2, 110; 7, 90 tamartu mandattasu 
kabittu, the payment of his heavy tribute. According to 8. A. Smith, Texts 11. 15 from 71), to 
send, as against Schrader-Latrille from )3N), to see (ZA. 1.87); also see Du. 138, rm. 2, and Lyon, 
Manual, 116. 

b) ana tamarti Si-ta-as-si-ia kirib ekallia ukin in the different colophons, e. g., 
11. R.21, 33a; 23, 67a; V R. 16, 80; 30,52; ZK. 11.2,1.3. Guy. §$45 and 65, to “be seen and to be read;”’ 
this is from Ni, to see cf. e. g., I R. 27, 63-66! Cf. Eth. amma&ara 11.1, to show; cf. ZA. 1. 
60, above. 

ec) tamartu=ribu a quarter of the moon ZA. t. 487, rm; probably from 4X. 

d) tamirtu, in conspectu, Senn. 1. 21; V R. 3, 41 ta-mir-tu (var. mar!) the city limits (KB. 
II. 182-3); cf. Ls. p. 67; Du. 188, rm. 2; ZA. 111. 318, 86 (horizon); from amaru to surround 
(Hebr. 37) tamirtu is the surrounding of a city; from the same root also 

e) tamirtu water-reservoir (HEBRAICA, IV. 53) water-course; plur. tameratu, Senn. Bay. 
according to Del. in LCB. (’82) 1192 sq. from 79; ef. Hebr. njonD = na (see Assyrian 
kamaru); also amiranu, the same. 

20 We have, besides béru shining, also 

a) béru (plur. berati, ZA. 111. 318, 87) well, fountain, = biru; from baru to catch in pits, 
Hebr. 183. 

b) béru, midst (properly the condition of being bound, Gebundenheit); fem. bértu; often 
= fortress, citadel, Hebr. 77°32; from bard = 773 to bind. 

c) béru, select, e. g. Neb. Ix. 6 Surméne niski bérutim, cf. Isa, xxxvit. 24 Wap 
1 wir; gabe béru select troops, V R. 18, 33-35 cd; Dp. 758q. 

d) béru, biru, vision; Hr. 13, 156; 203, 138; for birru; cf. ibri and abrie (ma); ZK.1. 
318, rm.1; bir misi=Suttu dream =tabrit muS&si; ef. Hebr. $49. 


21 Literally of rikku much (sun = XI-A = ma’adu Hr. 28, 626); sun, of course, is simply 
the abbreviation of zunnu fullness. 
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connect it with the late Hebr. O33 c. st. 33, Hsth. m1. 9; 1v. 7; Ezek, Xxvu. 


24 ; cf. Persian AS Skt. g anga, treasure; ganzu = treasure, III R. 56, 10, a; 


AV. 1542 =IT R. 26 (No. 2) add. gan-zi=ka-na-Su-u; ZK. wu. 84, 16-17; 
gunzi might mean costly, precious. Briinnow, p. 103 has GI-KUN-ZI-DA 
V R. 32,40e =ka-an mi-ih-ri, on which see Jeremias, LNT, p. 67. 

25 sqq. See Delitzsch in ZK. 11. 93-94. 

If we read mi-Sid na-ba-li (instead of mi-lik! nabali=a journey 
through a desert land. ZA. I. 112 sq., cf. Ps. XXX. 10) we have to connect it with 
magadu II R. 27, 47 ef; 36,73 gh; 48, 44 ef; muSSudu II R. 27,48 ef; 48, 
45 ef; followed by taSrihtu and muXtarihu; Hr. 87, 66: akalu Sa zu- 
mur ameli mus-Su-du; mi-S$id-tum ZA. U. 156, 20; miXidtum e-mi- 
$id = Tetanus constricted him, he was paralyzed (II R. 27, 47 sq.); Rec. Past, n.s. 
I. 27, rm. 5; and KB. 11. 280, 20. 

26. On tabtu, coarse sand, gravel, see ZK. i. 25, rm. 1; KB. 1. 206-7, note 
ad V R. 7,79; read d&btu, with Harper and connect it with Hebr. JN‘ to 
languish, to perish from thirst ; cf. Jer. XXXI. 12 and 25; Ps. LXxx1Ix. 10, SINT 
Job XLI. 14; and PANT c. st. PANT the perishing, wasting away (Deut. 
XXVUI. 65). 

27 sqq. 150 miles of swamps, filled with aban ka-za-bi-ti; comp. Hebr. 
/2 and W¥3; plur. base I R. 69,53 a, KB. un. part 2, p. 82; 88. Col. 1. 36; 
90, 12sq.; ef. Neb. Senk. 15,a; KB. 11. 282, Col. Ii. 5 ba-as-sa; for bu-kut- 
tu-u: translated KB. 11. 131 a thicket and ; ib. p. 147, bu-kut-tu-u, a desert 
of; read pukuttu = (filled with. Dr. Harper gives me the additional passages, 
I R. 70, Col. IV. 13 [but see Guy. 270 and Jensen ZA. 1. 409]; III R. 41, Col. IT. 
33 and 43, Col. IV. 5 [on the former see ZA. 111. 237 and on the latter ZK. 11. 31;] 
AV. No. 7122; Dw. 104. According to Wiener Zeitschrift, Iv. 120, rm. 1, pakadu 
means to depose = Hebr. IH 2 Kgs. Vv. 24); aban ka-za-bi-ti is aban pi 
ga-bi-ti gazelle mouth stone; Col. IV. 12 of Cyl. B reads aban KA BAR- 
KAK, thus showing that sabiti= BAR-KAK = gazelle; besides this, a 
variant has pi-i for K A =mouth ; cf. II R. 27, 15 ed. 

29. On Schrader’s kaspu, Abel’s kasbu; Jensen's KAS-(GAL)-GID, 
see my remarks in the Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, 90) XV1U. sqq., and ZA. V. 301. 

31. The aban SAG-GIL-MUT(!) is also mentioned in V R. 30,75 gh 
=TAG-BAR-BAR which according to II R. 26, 56, etc.=picgti, white ; 
thus it would be a white stone ; also see II R. 37, 67. 

38. Begins a new period; cf. Cyl. B IV. 16 (KB. it. 146-7), where we find 
nagti Suatu before 8a. 

35. Read ina ki (not ki)-bit, and so throughout; from kebi= pap. 

36. Sal-ta-nig attalak, J marched victoriously, is translated by Winckler 
(KB. wu. 147, Cyl. B IV. 18) by with destruction, (unter Verwuestungen) and derived 
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from Xalatu to cut off (= Arab. tolw; Eth. Xaldta; Hebr. now, ZDMG. 
32, 21 sqq.; ZB. 103 mm. 1); asyn. of bataku, II R. 39, 14 gh. 

38. For bisu read Sa%u and cf. my yemarks in Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, 
90) XIX. sq. 

46. Tread with Harper ak-ta-bi-Su a-hu-lap. IV R. 62, 45, b we have 
the same phrase in the meaning of to proclaim to some one; it is equivalent to 
kebd $ulma or $ulum; cf.ZA. m1. 40 and often in Asurbanipal. 

53. The reading Bel-ikiSa we owe to Strassmaier (ZK. I. 70); he is the 
Babylonian king Akises, mentioned in Berossus, ; Col. III. 53-IV.7 are discussed 
by Winckler in ZA. 11. 305-6. 

54. Abel ina mé u kan appari; written AS A-MES SA GI ZUG- 
MES=ina mé u ¢giigé; for ZUG is cach, not apparu.® 

59. Harper’s reading and translation is better by far than that of Abel; gu- 
mah-he Suklul Sam-na are large oxen, completely fattened ; cf. WS. 52, 
311, 74; 432 ; 131, 165 (KB. u. 78-79) gumahhbe bitruti §u’i martti; also 
Ws. 112,19; V R. 61, 30d gumahhe pakluti strong, fat bulls (=alap 
niké IT R. 44,11 f); IV R. 23,10a gu-gal-lum, gu-mah-hu kabis ritu 
ellitim.24 Gu-mah-hu and Gu-gal-lum are both of Semitic origin! 


2apparu is ZUG-RA i.e. cfigi (IV R. 26,51a)+rahacu (ZB. 77,med); V R.51,%5bsq.; 
DL. 93, 6 and 138; ad ¢iigt see Guy $49; Dy. 241; KA.210; Delitzsch in Baer-Del. Ezek. p. xv.; 
ZB. Ti; Dp. 64, rm.1; HT. 33,771; Pinches, Teats, rv. 229; it is derived from act, Aram. NY? 
to grow and-stands for ¢fi-’-gu-u; ef. Hebr. 0° NERS Isa. XLII. 5: Job xxxt. 8. Its orig- 
inal meaning is dry land as opposed to water; in Senn. Kuj. Iv. 36 itis specialized to the mean- 
ing of island. Du. 98,6 we read gu-ga-a la Se’i; IVR. 19, 59, b kima gcicé miSam u fri 
adamum; also IV R. 26, 51a. Hr. 89, 28 Sa ina girim u gu-gi-e i-mu-ut (whence ZB. 7% 
‘makes ciru = cfict) II R. 8,30 cd; also Neb. Grot1.9; Senn. 111. 59; ZA. rv. 241, 33 [ki]-in-gi 
u Gu-gi-e liSteSir adman&u. Theapparu is the meadow, the marsh; according to ZA. 11. 


119, 15 and PSBA. x. 390 it is a ditch, a canal (= Hebr..5", Arab. 24 5 plur. apparate 


(KAT.2 345, 19; 351, 1) Talm. NDS. Kan appari (or apparate) = reed; the plur. ap-pa- 
ri-Sunu Sam-hu-ti oceurs in ZA. Trt. 314, 70 and p. 830; mahaz ap-pa-ru V R. 9, 26 (KB. u. 
222); ana Sa-pan-ni ap-pa-ru (he sent) into the darkness of the swamps (K. 509, 8) BAS. I. 241; 
nar agamme u apparate: Senn. 111. 59 are the swamps and cane-brakes of Guzim4n on the 
Persian Gulf. 

23 Remember, besides apparu: 

a) a-pa-ru to cover, to clothe; Dp 54; = Hebr. Tas in 1 Kgs. xx. 38 and 41; but Nédldeke in 


ZDMG. 40, 720 (med.) compares Arab. V2¢ ; 


b) a-pa-ru, head-band, head-gear = Hebr. DN. 
c) ap-par-ru-u, the young of a beast; cf. Hebr. ‘oy , the young of a hind; TSBA. v. 333; 


as Guy. $7 did before him. 


ZDMG. 27, 109 (No. 19); ZA. 1. 811 and 11. 321; Dy. 300. From ce to run something in dust. See 
especially Paul de Lagarde in @GN. (’88) 4 sqq. 

24 For these and other nouns see Da. §73, rm; he mentions, e.g. paramahhu holy sanctu- 
ary: a compound of parakku+mahhu; tupSarru tablet writer, SXangamahhu high- 
priest, IL R. 58 (No. 6) 70-72; TIL R. 68, 12 ef; IV R. 8, 51 b Sangammahakima the high-priest 
am 1 (BAS. 1. 219) not aSSi kal& gira rab4, as Jensen ZK. 1. 292 reads. Delitzsch, also, 
quotes kisalluhu, but does not know how to explainit. It is evidently composed of kisallu 
+hu; ef. kisaliu and kisalmahhu. Now, the recent articles on the Mitanni language, 
mentioned above, show that -ha, -he was an adjective termination in that language. It could 
easily have been that kisallu-hu, occurring so very seldom, was adopted from that language. 


a 
f 
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Cou. IV. 
-5. read cdbe not sabt. 
8. On bit MUN see above ad Col. III, 26, = bit dabti; Briinnow, p. 
132; and KB. 130 Col. II. 26; 146 Col. IV. 11, where the a-Sar su-ma- 


me is an explanatory addition to kak-kar MUN. 


9. Translate with Harper and KB. u. 146 in the country of the far off Medes. 

10 and 33. Read with Harper and KB. u. 146 (Iv. 4) patu side, border ; 
ef. II R. 38, 8, cdsqq. pa-a-tu(!), pa-a-tu ki-ri-e, patu ekli, patu 
mati; ZA. v.14,rm-” Xa pa-a-ta la i$& which has no limit; ultu pa-a-ti 
ZA, I. 318, 87; ZA. Iv. 67 (above); ad ideogram, see IT R 50, 63 ed. 

15. ana ni-i-ri not under my yoke, but under any yoke (also KB. u. 147 
to be corrected accordingly). 

26. mur ni-is-ki rabiti large horses; but mur nisku is not simply 
horse, but a splendid horse, a charger, so-called as being a noble animal. III R. 
38 (No. 2) 62 we have mu-ur ni-is-ke-ia my steeds ; it is a compound of 


mur (c. st. of mtru for mu’ru, for muhru, Arab. ye) and nisku 
splendid, noble. ZK, 11. 343; De. 273. 

Ti-ib matiSu is not the produce of his country but, the choice of his coun- 
try (so Harper); ef. II] R. 4 (No. 7) 61 ina ti-ib lib-bi-Su ete. 

29 sq. Harper reads aSSu hazanati sakatu idkuSunutl, as for the 
city officers, faint-heartedness(?) struck them; belaiti ugallima eriguinni 
kidru, they besought my lordship and they asked of me a treaty. Abel trans- 
lates: Against the city officers(?) whose hand (8a k&tu) had ruined them, ete. 
Translate: As for the governors (mentioned in 19sqq.) which my hand (i. e. my 
power) strengthened, they asked for my lordship and applied * to me for auxiliary 
troops (kitru); the vice-regents, the governors, who were near their land, I sent to 
them. Lj). 35-37 refer to the king’s governors. 

36. u-$ak-ni-Su is an exception for -s-su; cf. Da. 234, ¢, 


2% itku-Sunuti, from taki=7DN, asyn. of hast to strengthen, to lift up (we could also 
translate whom my hand had lifted up); cf. Trans. of Leyden Congress, 11. 1, 562; BAS. 1. 197 sq.; 
I R. 6%, 23,b at-ki-e-ma; V R. 10, 74 anhisu at-ki (KB. 11. 232-38, wrong); V R. 68, 29, a 
i-ga-ru-Su ka (written ga-) a-a-pu-tim at-ki (but see again ZK. 11, 344 and Dw. 106); v. 
53 (No. 4) 15 u-tak-ku-kan-ni; also Neb. 111.19 and 11. 10; Neb. Bors. 11.6 u-Sat-kan-ni lib- 
ba, he mademe lift wp my heart. Some compare Hebr.-Aram. YPN , Bth. tak?'a; Senn. Bay. 
7 (KB. 11. 116 sq.) ti-ik 3amé turruga ena&-Sun = towards heaven are their eyes turned ! 

26 Remember: 

a) ereSu (= araku) to apply, wish, implore, Hebr. WN, whence NWN desire, Ps. xx1. 31 = 


Assyr. eresStum; Arab. Ue ) = Dp. 55 and rm.1; Jeremias, LIVT., p. 89; Ws. 68, 408. 


b) ere&u to betroth, Hebr. Ww 8 (Piel) Deut. xxvi.7; Talm. and Syr. DAN; Du. 19, 21-22; 
ZA. 1. 394, rm.1; whence eresu, bridegroom and eres&tu, bride. 

c) erexu, to smell; e. g. liriSuka V R. 65, 17b; whence erisu smell, odor; e# g. Esarh. 
vy. 38; V R. 10, 99; 64, 12 8a e-ri-si(=e-ri-i8-Si)-na tabu. 

d) ereSu, to be sensible, to decide, Hebr. wr; IL RB. 62, 36 ab, we have bar{, to decide, with 
the gloss u-ra-aS, whichis Semitic, from ere&Su. Derivative: erSu sensible, wise; ursanu 


mighty. 
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45 sq. Viele (ZA. V- 306) translates: ich liess die Heiligtwemer der Staedte 
Assyrien’s und Akkad’s machen ; i. e. wie immer: wiederherstellen. Tiele should 
have quoted, e. g., Ps. CXxM. 2: 337 D2 Jerusalem, the re-built city. 

Col. IV. 49 sqq. to the end of the inscription will be treated together with the 
accounts of the buildings of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal in a special article on 
the Sennacherib Constantinople-inscription (I R. 43 and 44). Suffice it to point ? 
out that 

53. We have to read SuhupAte instead of paré. 

54. be-lu isa general word for weapons.?’. 

57. See BAS. I. 228 and 287 sq. 

58. See Craig’s Dissertation, p. 24 (bel.) ad Salm. Mon. I. 10; 1. 59 see De. 
@ 98 (p. 274). 

60. Hepraica, VI. 153sq. and KB. u. 148, Col. V.7 where ni-ru Su-a-tu 
is to be corrected to a8-ru Suatu (Hesratoa, ibid). The parallel account in 
IR. 44, 57 has gu-uhb-hbu-rat Subatsa. Not having examined the original 
myself, I can only accept what others have seen, and read with Harper imigan- 
nima. 

Cou. V. 

1. The hubut kaSti-ia are, of course, like JN Hyplaw. 

2. Read (is)allu tup-Sik-ku uSaS¥iXunuti (NY*%}) and translate a 
chain, the badge of slavery I caused them to wear: see my remarks before the Am. 
Or. Soc.’s meeting at Princeton (October, ’90). 

6. Kima abaztimma in accordance with my means (Harper; Dw. 290; 
BAS. I. 321 ad p. 135); Abel leaves it untranslated; Winckler (KB. 1. 140, 10) 
reads a-kut-tim-ma and renders: J separated a large piece of ground for a 
building ground from the field and added it thereto (i. e. to the ground, on which 
the former stood). I translate: a@ great mass of earth in accordance with the 
(building) plan I dug out from the (neighboring) fields and added it to the plot on 
which the former palace had stood ;8 ad kirubd syn. of kakkaru see KB. 1. 
134, Col. V.6; 148, Col. V. 10 and Senn. vi. 35; I R. 44, 60. 


e) ereSu, to spread; Hebr. wry; Arab. Ue ; Du. 47, 20; Rev. des études juives x. 301 and 


ZDMG. 40, 737, 6; a syn. of rapadu; V R.24,1l1=alaku; whence erSu couch and marxu 
=ma’alu bed (Paul Haupt). 


- 
- 


f) ereSu, to plant, Hebr. wry, Arab. Uy (Jensen, ZA. 1. 16 U~ &); Sb. 292; Hr. 12, 


98, etc. V R. 24, 12 cd=na-du-u; derivatives are ereSu garden; merixu and meristu 
plantation (ZA.1. 410); irriSu gardener and irriXtitu plantation. 
g) e-re-Su=Sar-ra-tum V R. 28, 31. 

27 See ZA. 111. 312, 57; IL R. 81, 51¢ rab be-li; V R. 18, 338cd sq. GAbu bi-e-ru choice-soldier 
(Dp. 76), followed by gabe be-la-ti(!) and gabe sa-an-nuk-ki (D}D); ZK. 1. 80; tb. 39 sq. 
mu-i-ir gabe and ri’-e ¢abi, a captain, and 41 gabe ki-ig-ri anarmy. 

28 ““ Delitzsch was the first to read Bawplan = Building plan; cf. Dw. 299; Jensen’s reading 
atartu = Hinzukommendes, Kosmologie, 385, should be cited in order to make the note complete. 
Perhaps also Budge’s asil timma HE. 1%8 = like the line of arope.” Dr. Harper (Nov. 20, 1890.) 
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9. Compare the interesting parallel passage II R. 66 (No. 2) 6 ina péli 
eSki (fail-form) SikittaXSu uSrabbi. 

li sqq. Cf. KAT? 354; KB. tu. 148 and IR. 48, No. 1. 

15 and Col. VI. 2 read a-tap-pi = Hebr. MDM, coping 1 Kgs. vu. 9 and 
see my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. at their meeting in Princeton (October, 
90). 

14. Read (i¢)iré rabuti; iru being a good Semitic word. 

15. Not only e-ri-nu, but also $ur-me-nu cypress, is a Semitic word, 
not borrowed from the, Akkadian, as I shall show before long. 

17. lamassi léte zazate I reserve for another paper. 

18. (abnu) askuppat® (Abel, askuppi) agurri Hinfassungsschwellen 
(Harper; Dw. 107); to this Abel objects, translating “lintels made of brick.” 
Abel’s objection to agurru = enclosure, encasement, is unfounded. agur- 
ru does not mean primitively “brick,” but a wall, and then an outer wall ; sun- 
dried bricks were used for inside walls and burnt bricks for outside walls ; later on, 
the latter were called agurru. 

19. Abel and others write (abnu) parfitu for (TAG) GIS-SIR-GAL. 
This is wrong; the giS-Sir-gal is not the Akkadian equivalent of parutum; 
all that we can say, is, that it must have been a stone of white, shining color; the 
ideograms do not allow us to draw any other inference.2? (abnu) AN-BU-TIR 
has, of course, to be corrected into (abnu) AN-SE-TIR=aXnan-stone ; 
AV. Nos. 825 and 8351; Briinnow, No. 7484; S. 997, 3 itis = a¥-na-an; IVR. 
13, 56, b KU AN-SE-TIR=ke-em aX-na-an; KU=kému (9? r., Col. 
Ill. 5, ZK. u. 31); also see IV. R. 2, 27 ¢; 14 (No. 3)9; Lr. 116; ZK. 0. 56, rm. 1 
and ZB. 99. 


29 We have two nouns for lintel: 

a) askuppu, Neb. 1x. 14; plur. askuppe, e.g. WS. 72, 427 as-kup-pi (abnu) pili ra- 
buti (cf. ib. p. 201, Col. b) and 

b) askuppatu; e.g.IV R. 3127, b; ib. 16, 57a; askuptu Hv. 17, 282; c. st. as-kup-pat 
(aban pi-i-li) ZA, 11. 316, 80; IL R. 18, 49, cf. ib. 50 and 58; ZA. Iv. 374, rm. 2; plur. askup- 


a Cle 
pate. Itis the Hebr. pwn, Syr. NDIPD'N (Néldeke, Syr. Gr., p. 127), Arab. Kast ; and is 


derived from the verb sakapu, ADD, to throw down, to lay down. Pp in Hebrew and Syriac 
arose under the influence of the preceding sibilant; notice also the peculiar form as-ku-pit- 
tu, Du. 80,6; AV. 583. 

30 The (aban) GIS-SIR-GAL ismentionedinIV R. 64,69a=(aban) ZA-GIN-NA (ib.1,b); 
abnu GIS-SIR-GAL eb-bi, WS. 34, 202; abnu G. Asrn. 1. 93 (KB. 1. 668q.); also Hv. 81, 25; 
ZAd (aban) G. sa-an-ti ug-ni-i kkati-ia u-ma-al-[li], IL R. 19, 48,b; also V R. 6, 49 (KB. 
tr. 206); Pinches in 8S. A. Smith’s Tects, t. 110; V R. 44, 50cd Il] Sama is called AN GIS-SIR 
(cf. ZK. 11. 361, rm. 1); V R. 11,37, abc, GIS-SIR=nu-u-ru (DL. 127, 35); also 1. R. 8, 8-10; 50, 
67; II R. 61, 87 we have SIR-GUL-LA = E-SIR-GAL-AN-NA = bit Ka SIR-PUR-LA- 
KI. From all these instances we can infer, that the (abnu) G.=(abnu) [1 Sama rabi or 
(abn u) nfiri rabi (II R. 38, 42c); but this does not warrant the reading paritu, cf. Dw. p. 
51 (No. 88, rm. 3) and Briinnow, No. 1657 etc. Pariitu occurs in II 67,80 (abnu) pa-ru-tu; 
also WS. 72, 421 (not 442 as Winckler has in his index); tb. 128, 160 (= KB. Ir. 76); V R. 30 59 gh we 
have pa-ru-tum, but the Akkadian equivalent is, by no means, GIS-SIR-GAL! 


*3 
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20, The (abnu) KU- (“I would read TUR-MI-NA;; cf. Nebuchad. 
B.1.H.” Harper) MI-NA (this and not Kumina) is mentioned V R. 30, 61, 
as (abnu) Sam-é. f 

21. On (abnu) EN-GI-SAH seé Brinnow, No. 2847; V R. 30,/ 67, gh 
KAT? 30; Hr. 39, 124. 

22. (abnu) hi-li-bu is said to be =(abnu) ZA-GIN, V R. 30, 66 gh 
=ugnt; cf. BAS.I. 506 sq. 

23. Render: the place of their (not its) production. 

32. I prefer to read with Harper and Da. 2 65 (No. 35) bitanni = a palace 
Hebr. {v3 ; the whole sentence should read as follows: bittannu (=bitannu) 
¥a 95 ina iXten ammat rabitim arkat (perm.); 31 ina iSten ammat 
rabitim rapSat (perm.); on ammatu rabitu see ZA. IV. 265. 

38-47 See Guy. 295. 

40. uratta babesa, ef. KB. 1. 235(V R. 10,10); IR. 44, 70. 

42. BAS. I. 278. 

49. (erini) $u-te-mu-du-ti would bea form like Sutemuku IIR. 39, 
66 and 68 cd; Sc. 74; Sutegda (edict) HT. 30,697; V R. 21,31, ab; Sutatti, ZA. 
1.456; Xutetuku, V R. 36,52f; ZB. 14; SuteSuru, Bors. 32,a; HN. 24.5; 
IV R.5, 60; also V R.1,50; ZA. 11. 314, 67; Senn. vi. 28; IV R. 12,20. Strass- 
maier and others read ina katé muditi, with the hands of my wisdom. 

50. ana mul-ta-u-ti be-lu-ti-a, for the renown of my lordship (Harper 
and Abel); it is evidently the same as ana mul-ta-’-ti- ia (KB. 11. 23) trans- 
lated by Schrader “‘ for a resting place(?) (from na’alu!(?)). 

52-54. see also Jensen in ZK. 1. 308; 54 (end) he reads u[kin], but see 
Harper’s AFT. p. 31. 

53. a-hi-en-na-a, a form, which Abel cannot explain, is a compound of 
ahi+enna (for anna, this). 


Cor_aVi- 


4-6. See my remarks before Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’90). 

13, @melu) ur-ra-ku-ti are discussed by Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 323, rm. 
1; Ws. 72, 429; the word is derived from erti, to engrave. 

14. ad kira gira, a magnificent park, or better (ig) sar-mah, cf. KB.u. 
234 ad V R. 10, 104; De. p. 199 (below). 

17. Read ma-gal (not rabis) and compare ZB. 28, rm. 1; Pognon, Bav- 
tan, 36. 

20. Read Suktu (Harper) not Suktu; it is a syn. of atabbu, canal ; 
Dy. 143; Jensen, ZK. 11. 60 = Hebr. nw ; Senn. Bay. 12 (KB. u. 116). 

24. On the luli see Jensen (KB. U. 234 ad V R. 10, 104), 

25. ina kirbiSa akrima J imvited or called into it (Harper-Abel, follow- 
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ing Lyon ad Sargon-stele, 1. 99) from a verb NI, to call, to invite; but see 
Jensen ad Asrb. Iv. 98 (KB. u. 195); akri=T entertained; kirétu feast, 
banquet. 

30. The niké taSrihte ebbuti are not merely clean (or pure) offerings, 
but victims of powerful strength and clean (Harper); for taSrihtu see ZK. 1. 
347; ZA. 1. 81.rm.3; BAS. I. 284. 

31. See BAS. I. 285. 

32. Cf. Craig’s ho cil p. 25 (above) and read with Harper ik (not ik) ta- 
rabu. 

35. ina ta-kul-ti u ki-ri-e-ti (Hebr. iTD) HEBRAICA, VI. 155. 

36. Lt. 178 ad Tig]. Pil. vir. 92; Ls. p. 81; BAS. 1. 323; also Z.A. Iv. 13, 28 
and 228, 12. 

38. u-Sa-li-ga nu-pa-ar-Su-un, J caused their hearts (spirits) to rejoice 
(Harper); Abel simply: J caused them to rejoice. nuparu seems to be a form 
like nubalu, Tig). Pil. vil.57; u-ga-ru jield, etc.; in ZA. IV. 241,34 we have 
limmir nu-par-[Su]. Also WS. 74, 432; 130, 168 (= KB. 11. 78, 168) and 156, 
130. 

39. amkira currasun; cf. Hommel in ZDMG. 32 (78) 185; and Delitzsch 
in L CB. (’81) 735; from “AY, to enclose. 

40. Ad $amnu gu-la-a see V R. 65,53; ZK. 1. 344, rm. 1; ZB. 98; ZA. 
mi. 170-173; BAS. 1. 323 and Hepraica, VI. 155, rm.; gu-lu-u=ra-bu-u II 
R. 13, 22-23; AV. 1721; Hr. 59, 12 and 15; IV R. 18, 12, b. 

42. ina tfib séri, est. of tubbu, like tur (gimilli) from turru; nub 
(libbi) from nubbu (ZA. Iv. 274sq.) and hu-ud libbi, e¢.st. of hudda, 
as ti-ik (KB... 116) from tekfi, PDN; tib from tebd (e. g. tib taha- 
ziia V R. 2, 36, etc.); read kabitti (not kabatti and compare V R. 1, 64; 


ZB. 29, 43 sq., Hebr. JO, Arab. Jus); ce. st. kabtat. 


46. The ZAG-MUK-KU is treated by Oppert in GG‘A. (’84) 335 and 
‘Flemming, Neb. p. 37; Amiaud, ZA. u1.41. Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, 73, 88 sqq-; 
Jensen, Kosmologie, 84sqq.; ZA. V. 123sq.; zammuku=ré8 Satti, I R. 
60,56 b,justas E-ZI-DA=bit kénu (IR.66,38,c)and KI NAM-TAR- 
ENE=parak Xim4ti (I R. 60, 54, b); also Da. p. 199, 273, rm. 

48. be-li unfit tahazi are weapons, the implements of war; thus the 
u-na-at libbi (V R. 61, 26, e, left untranslated in BANS. I. 275) are the imple- 
ments for the interior. 

49, Instead of gimir unm4ni, as Harper, read gimir ummandte with 
Abel-Winckler. 

49. Read liX-tab-ru-u with Harper, against Abel’s liXtapru, which, 
according to his translation, he considers an Ipht*al of Saparu! 
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CYLINDER B (III R. 15-16). BY HUGO WINCKLER (KB. II. 140-152). 


Coutumn I. 


1. See Harper, AFT. p. 32, bel. ’ 

3. Harper J. c. 32 says I read ni-pi-sa (so Pinches also). Dut. 117, 7 reads. 
ni-pi-ir; Hesrarca, (’87) 148 he adopts Delitzsch’s reading.*! 

6. Why not translate literally J raised my hand (in prayer( ?)) (as Harper does).. 

10. One day, two days ul uk-ki-pa pa-an, J did not turn around. Is 
not this clearly a mistake for uk-ki pa-an, the pa being repeated by mis- 
take? So at least according to Harper and all others, e. g., Proc. Am. Or. Soc. 


(Oct. ’87) ¥xxv.;32 ul uk-ki (Arab. i) I waited not. 


11. Correct Winckler after Harper’s translation: the rear (of my army) J did 
not see; 11 b means the attendance of the horses, the harnessing of the chariots. 

12. Winckler felt that ul before unfit tahazi was out of place; and if 
his reading nas (c. st. of nad) can be established it would be a decided im- 
provement. Harper says nothing about the possibility of reading nx. 

13. a-Su-Sur = aur; see Harper, and my note on Senn. V. 30. 

14. gi-ti-it girré’a ul aSpuk. Winckler, my jield-tents(?) I did not 
pitch; but read with Harper, gidét girri’a ul a&puk provisions for my 
campaign I did not heap up. 

14. Read rag-gu for $algu and see Harper and Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. 
’87) XXXV.; my translation of this passage is given in my note on Senn, IV. 75 sq. 

15. Read kima (i¢g¢tiru) si-si-en-ni, so Harper; BAS. I. 167, 324; 
Hepraica, VI. 154. 

16. Winckler ana sa-hap; Harper ana sa-kap. 

18. Speaking of Hani-gal-bat ZA. v. 177 rm. 1 says “the reading rab. 
for GAL never occurs ;” this applies also to Col. IV. 20 (ZB. 1. 146). 

20. u-Sal-lu kakkeSunu: Winckler and brandished their weapons ; Har- 
per, and forced a battle; u-Xal-lu stands for uXAlu, for uxa’lu Nw) and 
is the present of the Py‘él, cf. ix-al in Col. II. 11; and my note on Senn. v. 49. 
ZA. V. 306 translates wnd zogen die Waffen. 

21. Winckler omits to translate danni, of my mighty (battle); e-mu-u 
mah-bu-ur, Winckler: and they were affrighted; so he reads after Hommel, 


31ni-pi-ir, would be c. st. to a noun nipru, from eperu, .2é to cover, HEBRAIGA, I. 


178, rm.1, ete. Asrn. II. 389 (KB. 1.100) we read ina kipina ni-pi-ri lu iebat, translated 
by Peiser, in Kipina hatte er eine gedeckte Stellung(?) genommen; another ni-ip-ru occurs 
II R. 22, 61; 30, 49; 36, 49cd =ma-a-ru (son) and 58, ab = lil-li-du (>) child ; V R. 26, 26 gh sqq. 
=zikpu, stalk, Dp. 83; which latter is =il-tum (J) 12. 23, 7. 

32uk-ki-pa occurs KB. II. 208 (below). ukkipa adannu=fime imlf the time became 
full. uk-ku-pu = to happen, II R. 48, 6cd; V R. 11, 19¢ we read a-kip-pu, compared to Hebr. 
apy heel, but Ht. 112, 19 shows that we have to read a-ta-bu, which according to Dw. 318 
means to attack (308). 
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Geschichte, p. 689, rm. 2; Hommel, ‘bid., translates: they made front. It is 
‘amusing to notice that V R. 1, 84, which passage is referred to for the reading 
mah-hu-ur, readsil-li-ka mah-hu-ti¥, in Jensen’s contribution (KB. a. 
160; also see AB. 1. 238, 19); mahhutu means defeat and illika or ému 
mahhuti&s = he was defeated, or was considered defeated.?? 

22-26. see also Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’87) XXXV. 

26. Dr. Harper writes to me, that the translation of line 26 has been omitted 
through a mistake of the printer. Winckler asks, who stood around Hsarhad- 
don(?) the gods or the troops.(?) There can be little doubt that ittanasharu 
refers to ina puhriSunu ikbd, which evidently means, the men in the 
enemy sarmy. After ikbu (26) I would suggest a repetition of anna Xar- 
ah. 


Cou. EL. 


1. ituk could also be read mut-tuk and this a byform of mutaku, road, 
way. For the following, compare Babylonian Chronicle, Col. IIT. 39 sqq. (KB. 1. 
282-3). 

3. Read Salat Uruk (Harper). 

4. nitu ilme, see my note on Senn. V. 13; also V RB. 5, 76; II RB. 35, 9 ab 
=dagatti; 36, 7 ab=tu-ku-un-tum; ni-i-tum (8a la-me-e) V R.21 
ed; ni’u—zumit; cf. also JI R. 24, 45; V R. 21, 44; 29, 24; 41, 61. 

7. ta-biS uSeSibuni, they had graciously seated me; better firmly (Har- 
per) or well. Cf. V R.1,44; Marduk Sa tabi’ ibband, who hath been well 
created, ZA. V. 57,2; also ib. 59,13; IV R. 18, 35; Tigl. Pil. vim. 62. 

9. Translate, that one did not fear, did not willingly desist and did not leave 
my servant in peace. Of. ana epis (biti elli) a-bi la-a ad-du-u, Tigl. Pil. 
vu. 20, (KB. 1. 44sq.); V R. 64,38 a la egi la adit ahi la addu I did not 
tire (Yj), did not withdraw, did not desist. Also see DP. 139 sq. 

11. $Sulma or Sulum 8arruti’a $a’alu means to pay respects to my 
royal majesty, ef. V R. 7, 89, ete. 

14, @melu) pihati $a pati (as Harper) not pibtiti $a pati. 

17. mamit eteku does not mean to transgress, violate an oath ; translate : 
on account of the oath of the great gods, which he had taken (in former days and 
now transgressed), Aur etc. laid upon him a heavy punishment (Harper's trans- 
lation of annu is good). Also Hebr. py means sin, and punishment (Isa. V- 
18); cf. V R. 8, 10 (KB. 11. 216 sq., where Jensen has the correct rendering). 

2 epset. Hlamti, fa..2...- e-tep-pu-%u (Harper) not i-tib-bu-8u 
(Winckler). 


33 Amiaud’s articles (Revue d’ Assyriologie, 11. 11, etc.) should be known to every Assyriologist; 
also see ZB. 70; Jensen, Kosmologie, 336 sq.; Du. 96, 5; BAS. 1. 18, 3 and 314. 
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23. u-gal-la-a belu-ti: Winckler and others: he besought my lordship ; 
I believe that we have to render (his brother came to Assyria) and asked for the 
government (of Elam). Then follows: J entrusted to him the mat tam-dim 
(cf, KB. 1. 282, 39) in its whole extent. J should like to know where in As- 
syrian literature the meaning “dominion” for ridditu, is warranted; all the 
passages, which I know, show that it has to do with the harem. I believe that 
riditu and bit riditu can be used promiscuously, and translate ridit 
ahigxu the harem of his brother ; the harem must have been of great importance, 
and therefore special mention is made thereof. 

29. galtu isasyn. of raXbu, terrible, cf. HN. 60,7 and 8; Neb. v1.45; IV 
R. 26,49 a (ZK. 1. 315, rm. 1); IT R. 24, 62 gh, we have agi galtu (the raging 
flood), followed by aga nari (for namri, from namaru, to be fierce, like 
imu na’ri= fierce animal, V R. 46, 43, ab) and aga elf, high flood; gala- 
tu is=nadaru to be furious. 

30. mahaz tuk-la-ti-Su is neither the principal city, nor the city of his 
confidence, but his garrison, the city of his troops. 


Cou. IIL 


Cf. Cyl. A, Col. II. 6. Winckler might well have followed Harper’s example, 
and supplied the preceding words, for the sake of the context. 

5. Read ti (not di-)hi; bar-ha might be ma’-ha [at] and mean the 
country, which measures (i. e. extends) to the neighborhood, borders of Tabal. 

10. Why not read with Harper ina i§ati akmu? 

12. la i8&, means here they had not committed, (so Harper); i8i means 
as well to have, as to be. ; 

23. pa-rik (not rik-)ti. 


Cox. IV. 

8. udure are dromedaries. 

24. Hepraica, Vi. 154, Harper says “ Winckler has accepted the reading of 
Pinches,” but not entirely. Winckler reads at-ta-di while Harper-Pinches 
a&-ta-di. J prefer at-ta-di from nadia; instead of gu- read ku-ra-de- 
$u-nu. 

26. Harper adds [ip-par-i-du] had fled; and then connect with Cyl. A 
Col. IIT. 42. 


> 


Con. V. 
1sq. cf. Cyl. A, IV. 49 sqq. and Harper’s edition of Cyl. B. 
7. ni-ru Su-a-tu should be read a¥-ru Suatu according to Harper ; cf. 
also KB. 11. 134, note; Pinches (AHI) seems to favor ni-, but that would give 
no sense, while Harper’s reading suits the context. 
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8. See my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’90). 

11. It is strange that Cyl. A reads eli-¥a! uSraddi. 

12sqq. See Rec. Past, m1. 107; Dy. 273; KAT.? 336 sq.; 354sqq.; Bezold, 
Lriteratur, 105, No. 2; ete. 

19. I R. 48 (No. 1), 7 reads correctly XII. 


Olons Wak 


13. Read ana arkat (not arkit). 

16. I R. 47, 64b distinctly reads mu-Sa-ru-u (var. $ar-u); V R. 23, 19 
reads mu-%a-ru; it means signature, and is explained by Sitir Sumiia; its 
etymology is discussed in ZK. I. 268sq.; ZK. u. 16 and 425; also cf. Dy. 142, 
No. 38; Guy. Notes, 259; ZK. 11. 353; De. p. 198 sq. 

19. Translate, so do thou as I did, and look after my signature (Harper) ; 
where does Winckler get his nik-ki(?)? read ik? (with Harper). 

20. Read itti mu-Sar-e (Harper); 21 then will (not may) A. and I. hear 
thy prayers. 

KB. 11. 151, No. 1 of the smaller inscriptions, 1.4, Mugur is DSH Lower 
Egypt, and Pa-tu-ru (so, according to Schrader KG’. 285, rm. 1) - si is Path- 
ros: DIVAS Isa. X. 11 = Tavoupye; while Ku is Hthiopia. 

Some notes on the Black Stone (I R. 49) and on Asurbanipal (V R. 1-10 = 
KB. i. 152 sqq.) will be published in a future number of HEBRAICA ; a review of 
the second half of KB. U1. is found in American Journal of Philology, X1. No. 4. 


CORRECTIONS TO VOL. VII, NO. 1. 
Page 58, 17 read Hal; ad makkuru see BAS. I. 631; 62, 87 P DWN; 66, 30 read ‘see ad 
Col. V. 88, and compare the DWM of I Kings vit. 33”; 68,72 Aram. DN ; 69 rem. 39 sly = [NS ‘ 


THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION, ITI, GEN. 87:2-EX, 12:51, 


By Proressor W. HENRY GREEN, 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


B. Ex. I:1-12:51. 


SECTION XIII. EX. 1:1-7:7. 
The Divine Names. 


Elohim and Jehovah are here used with the same discrimination that we 
have found to characterize their employment throughout.the Book of Genesis. 
Elohim is appropriate 1:17,21 in the phrase ‘“‘ feared God” as a general term for 
piety, compare Gen. 20:11; 22:12, the article being added D9 FON as Gen. 24:18, 
to indicate that this pious fear was directed to the true God; 1:20 of providential 
benefits ; 2:23-25 where the contrast is between human oppressors of Israel and 
God who espoused their cause; 3:1 and 4:27 the mountain of God as the scene of a 
divine revelation, compare 18:6; 4:16 and 7:1 Moses is instead of God as an organ 
of divine communication; 4:20 the rod of God as an instrument of divine power, 
compare 17:9. In ch. 3 God reveals himself to Moses as Jehovah, and during this 
interview the two names are interchangeably employed; thenceforth Jehovah is 
regularly used (with the exceptions above mentioned, which are for special rea- 
sons) until 6:2,3, where God again makes himself known as J ehovah, promising 
to Moses in his despondency such a manifestation of what this name involved as 
had never been witnessed before. 


A. The Portion Assigned to J. 


The bulk of the narrative is asin Genesis given to JE, and the attempt is 
made to bridge the chasm thus created and produce the semblance of continuity 
for P by arbitrarily assigning to it afew scattered verses, sundered from their 
proper connection. In all this the critics repeatedly set at naught their own 
criteria as well as violate the evident proprieties of the case. The alleged pecu- 
liarities of language, style, material and theology are purely fictitious, resulting 
directly from the division made in this closely connected and regularly unfolding 
narrative, and do not in any way suggest diversity of authorship. 


1. Chapter 1:1-5,7, 13,14. 
The list of Jacob’s sons 1:1-5 is a brief recapitulation of the more detailed 
account, Gen. 46:8-27, some of whose peculiar expressions it retains, while never- 


1S Re 
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theless the order of the names is modified into conformity with the like list, Gen. 
35:23-26. By almost unanimous critical consent these three enumerations are 
alike referred to P, which is an admission that the same writer may have occasion 
to repeat statements before made; and that such repetitions may be no indication 
of distinct sources. And even though with Kayser, Gen. 46:8-27 and Ex. 1:5a be 
imputed to R to escape critical embarrassments (which others try to evade by 
claiming that Gen. 46:8 sqq. has been worked over by R), the identity of Gen. 35: 
23 sqq. and Ex. 1:1-4,5b remains. Knobel claims Ex. 1:6 for P along with the 
rest of the paragraph,-vs. 1-7, to which it belongs; but as this verse manifestly 
prepares the way for vs. 8sqq., the majority of critics cut it out of its connection 
and attribute it to E, notwithstanding the fact that a previous record of the death 
of Joseph is also ascribed to him, Gen. 50:26. Verse 7 is also given to P, though 
he is reputed to have already stated the vast multiplication of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, Gen. 47:27. And yet immediately after having thus three 
times in succession referred two statements of the same thing to one writer, 
the critics gravely affirm that 1:12a is a doublet of 1:7 and 1:11 of vs. 18,14 
(HeBRAICA, VI., p. 27), and must consequently be traced to different documents, 
though each verse is precisely in place in the plan of this admirably constructed 
chapter. 


The enormous increase of the Israelites is insertions from a parallel narrative. But 


depicted 1:7 by heaping together four synony- 5, 735 and yw are combined in P, Gen. 


mous verbs, and adding a duplicated intensive 
adverb. The critics have taken offence at this 
unusual combination, which is plainly due to 
the effort to give adequate expression to this 


8:17; 9:7. The verb DXjy occurs but once in 
the Pentateuch outside of this chapter, viz., 
Gen. 26:16, J; so, as Jiilicher confesses, there 
is no reason why it should not here belong to 


most extraordinary case. Ndldeke would 
erase \DXy). ..187w"), Wellhausen and Dill- 
mann )D¥y) 13), Schrader ¥}") only, as 


P. 3) and Dy are joined together, Num. 
32:la P, and nowhere else in the Pentateuch 
except in this chapter and in Deuteronomy. 


The immense number of Israelites, v. 7,is in obvious contrast to their few- 
ness when they entered Egypt, vs. 1-5, and is the necessary explanation of all that 
follows, vs. 8-22, the perplexity of the king of Egypt and the stern measures 
adopted for their repression. The very words of v.7 are alluded to v.9 (35 
DISY)) and v. 20 (AND Wy 3). The whole chapter is thus solidly 
bound together, and no room left for the critical assumption that this latter por- 
tion is from a different document. 

Four measures of growing severity were successively employed to oppress the 
Israelites and reduce their strength. 1. Taskmasters were set over them, v. 11. 
2. As this proved abortive, v. 12, their bondage was intensified, and they were 
made to serve with rigor, vs. 13,14. 3. The midwives were commanded to destroy 
the male children of the Hebrews, vs. 15,16. 4. As this did not succeed,vs. 17-21, 
a like command was given by Pharaoh to all his people, v. 22. The regular pro- 
gression in these cruel expedients shows that they form a continuous series. The 
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critics, however, sunder out one of the number and arbitrarily assign it to a dif- 
ferent document from the rest. The allegation, HeBraica, VI., p. 28, that 
“‘1:13sq. would logically come before 1:11” is a mistake, since the expressions of 
the former are more intense and so mark a more advanced stage. However 
“absurd” it may have been “for them to try the same means again,’’ which had 
failed before, it is just what persecutors have always done. Why ‘“‘in this case 
there would be no ground left for the command to destroy the infants” it is hard 
to see; after exhausting other expedients the king resorts to this barbarous meas- 
ure. Verses 13,14 are, moreover, equally bound to the different documents, to P 
by “‘rigor” twice mip in Pentateuch besides only Lev. 25:43,46,53, to J by 
“made bitter”? }"\"\79") in Pentateuch only besides Gen. 49:23, while “in brick ”” 
plainly points forward to the narrative Ex. 5:7sqq. J (Well.) E (Dill.), an allu- 
sion which the critics seek to evade by erasing the unwelcome word with its 
adjuncts. 
2. Chapter 2:23b-25. 

The entire narrative between 1:14 and 6:2 is given by the critics to J or Eand 
a shift made to fill the resulting gap in P by assigning to it 2:23b-25, though 
these verses are indispensable in the connection in which they stand and it is not 
even pretended that they contain a single word characteristic of P. And “ the 
covenant with Isaac ’’ is a clear reference to J, Gen. 26:2-5. 24; no such covenant 
is mentioned in any passage assigned by the critics to P. DON affords no 
ground for division, since that is the only name of God which has thus far 
occurred in Exodus. 

The suggestion, HeBRAICA, VI., p. 28, that 2:23a ‘‘is out of place,” is 
entirely unfounded. It ‘“‘ does mean that the new king (of 1:8), the severe king 
died,’ and cannot mean anything else. But it is neither said nor implied that 
**the children of Israel groaned over it;’’ they sighed by reason of the bondage, 
which did not terminate with his death. Verses 23-25 are preliminary to God’s 
revelation of himself to Moses, ch. 8, and commissioning him to deliver Israel. 
Two facts are stated to prepare the way for whatis to follow. 1. The king of 
Egypt was dead: it was hence a favorable juncture for Moses to return and 
espouse the cause of Israel, cf. 4:19. 2. God heard the groans of Israel and 
remembered his covenant with their fathers; it may consequently be expected 
that he would interfere on their behalf. With explicit reference to the language 
here used God reveals himself to Moses, 3:6, and through him to the people, 3:15, 
16, as the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, cf. 2:24. He adds, v. 7, ‘‘ I 
have surely seen” (cf. 2:25 8"), “cand have heard their ery” (Onpyy 
IPPHW, cf. 2:24 pry); v. 23 Wy): “T know” (cf. 2:25 yyq));* v. 9, 
‘the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me,” cf. 2:23. If these verses are 


* In consequence of the coincidences in expression between 2:25 and 8:7, Jiilicher feels con- 
Strained to refer the former not to P but to R. 


————— 
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assigned to a different document from ch. 3, then God speaks in the latter of hay- 
ing heard his people’s cry, and yet there is no previous mention of their having 
cried to him. 

3. Chapter 6:2-7:7. 


From 2:25 the critics spring at once to 6:2, claiming that this is the true orig- 
inal connection in P, and that all that intervenes is from another source. This is 
urged upon the following grounds: 

1. If 6:2 be joined directly with 2:25, the narrative will be continuous and 
the sense perfect. 

2. 6:2sqq. is full of references to 2:238-25, showing their intimate mutual 
relation. 

3. 6:2-7:7 is a parallel and independent account of what had already been 
fully and somewhat variously related before. 

4. The representation made in this section differs from that previously given 
in certain striking and characteristic particulars. 

But these arguments do not prove what they are adduced to prove. 

As to the first point, the seeming continuity of the narrative, if 3:1-6:1 be 
omitted. 

(1) This is very far from showing that 2:25 was originally connected with 
6:2. Distant paragraphs can often be fitted to one another by a little ingenuity 
so that a reader would not be aware that they did not belong together. This is 
especially the case with paragraphs, which, as in the present instance, record suc- 
cessive stages in the same transaction. 

(2) The connection is perfectly good as the section now stands; there is no 
incongruity or want of appropriateness in its present position and no reason for 
seeking to attach it elsewhere. 

(3) Moses is suddenly introduced 6:2, and Aaron 6:13, with no previous inti- 
mation of their existence and no explanation who they were. This incongruity 
created by the removal of the very account (ch. 2sqq.) here presupposed, gives 
rise to new critical assumptions. Kuenen fancies that P had spoken of Moses 
and Aaron in some passage which has not been preserved. Kayser gets rid of the 
allusion to Aaron by referring 6:13-30 to R. Dillmann declines to do this, but 
with a like view of finding the first mention of Aaron in 7:1 he transposes 6:30- 
7:5 before 6:13 and places 7:6 immediately after it. Wellhausen undertakes to 
supply the missing mention of Moses and Aaron by the conjecture that the 
account of their ancestry (6:16 sqq.) may originally have preceded 6:2, while in its 
present position and extent as including Aaron’s wife and children (vs. 23 sqq.) 
the genealogy is in his judgment inappropriate and a later addition. The allega- 
tion, HEBRAICA, VI., p. 27, “‘ P knows nothing of Moses’ marriage, though men- 
tioning the wives of Aaron and Eleazar,” is simply a reluctant confession that 
this table of lineage intentionally omits what had already been recorded, 2:21, 
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thus proving itself to be of one piece with the antecedent history. The apposite- 
ness of the entire genealogy, every clause of which is in analogy with those pre- 
viously given, further appears from the fact that it not only introduces Aaron and 
Moses, who are just entering upon the momentous task assigned them, but like- 
wise Korah, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, Ithamar, and Phinehas, who are to figure in 
the subsequent history. This is in precise accordance with the invariable usage 
of the Pentateuch from the beginning, in which the line of descent of all the 
prominent actors is scrupulously traced. Néldeke confesses the suitableness of 
the table in general, but stumbles at the sons of Reuben and Simeon (vs. 14,15) as 
here uncalled for, and in his opinion an interpolation. Jwtlicher very properly 
replies that an interpolator would not have stopped with inserting these two 
names only, when there was an equal reason for adding all the rest of Jacob’s 
sons. In fact there is a suitableness in vs. 14,15 standing where they do to indi- 
cate Levi’s place as the third in age in his father’s family, as is conceded, Hz- 
BRAICA, VI., p.27. Julicher proposes to relieve the suddenness of the mention of 
Moses in 6:2 by transposing before it the entire genealogy with 6:13 as its title, 
which will thus connect directly with 2:25; although this would place “‘ Jehovah” 
in 6:13 prior to what he considers the first revelation of this name in 6:2,3. But 
after all this self-imposed trouble and these fruitless conjectures of the critics, it 
is difficult to see why the reasons, be they what they may, which led an imaginary 
R to give to this whole passage its present position, may not have been equally 
influential with the original writer. This busy tinkering merely betokens a weak 
spot, which needs in some way to be covered up. 

As to the second critical allegation that 6:2 sqq. contain several verbal allu- 
sions to 2:23-25, it is freely admitted that God’s hearing the groaning of the chil- 
dren of Israel and remembering his covenant, and the bondage, 6:5 refer to 2:23, 
24. ‘This shows that these passages are in intimate and designed relation to each 
other, but not that they were continuous. The language of 6:2-4 is still more 
closely conformed to that of Genesis, ch. 17, to which there is explicit reference 
and repeated verbal correspondence; but it does not follow from this that they 
belong in immediate juxtaposition or that violent critical methods are to be 
resorted to with the view of bringing this about. 

The third allegation of the critics that 6:2sqq. is a parallel account of the 
same transaction already recorded 3:1 sqq., is assumed not only without proof but 
in defiance of clear proof to the contrary. And this baseless assumption is the 
principal ground of the partitions here made. 

(1) It is universally confessed that the connection in which this paragraph 
now stands and the manner in which it is related show that the author of the 
book understood this to be a distinct event from any that had been narrated 
before, and intended that it should be so regarded by his readers. ‘The critics are 
consequently obliged to assume that R with all the sources in their primitive form 
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before him held this view which they are able to correct with simply the materials 
which he has left them. 

(2) There are certain features of resemblance between the two transactions, 
but the time, place and attendant circumstances are different. Here the critics 
most unwarrantably urge the points in common in proof that they are the same 
event, and then parade the points of disagreement in evidence that these are var- 
iant and inconsistent accounts from different writers, who followed distinct tra- 
ditions. In reality they only succeed thus in overthrowing their own argument. 
The discrepancies simply show that the events are, as the writer himself believed 
and represented, separate occurrences. And the respects, in which they agree, 
are such as might easily be repeated on successive occasions. It is neither incon- 
ceivable nor improbable that God should repeat to Moses, when dejected by the 
ill success of his first application to Pharaoh, the same assurances that had been 
given him when first called to this work, that he would make himself known to 
them as Jehovah, and fulfil the covenant made with their fathers and bring them 
out of the bondage of Egypt to the land of Canaan. On the contrary this is the 
most natural thing in the world, and just what might be expected under the 
circumstances. That he should repeat this to the people, 6:9, and that Aaron 
who had been made his spokesman unto the people, 4:16, should now be appointed 
his coadjutor before Pharaoh, 7:1,2 is also a matter of course. All this warrants no 
suspicion that there is here a fresh recital of what had been related before. Any 
history whatever could be discredited and endless confusion introduced into it, if on 
the ground of superficial resemblances distinct events were thus to be identified. 

The fourth critical argument from the diversity of representation in this and 
the preceding section has already been substantially answered so far as statements 
of facts are concerned, by showing that it indicates not difference of authorship 
but a difference in the events recorded. 

(1) The critics will have it that according to P, God’s first revelation to Moses 
of his purpose to deliver Israel was made not in Midian, nor in the wilderness, 
but in Egypt, 6:28; and that P knows nothing of Moses having been up to this 
time anywhere else than in Egypt. It would be better to say that according to 
the critical partition Moses’ previous history is an absolute blank in P; he neither 
knows where Moses has been nor what he has done, until suddenly and without 
explanation he comes into view in this transaction. There is no intimation that 
he had spent all his life in Egypt, nor that this was the first revelation made to 
him. The contrary seems to be implied in 6:28, where the Lord’s speaking to 
Moses in the land of Egypt suggests a contrast with what he had spoken to him 
elsewhere. The simple fact, uncontradicted by any statement or implication in 
the whole narrative, is that God first appeared to Moses in Midian and summoned 
him to his work; he revealed himself to him again in Egypt after his unsuccess- 
ful appeal to Pharaoh. 
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(2) Hepraroa, VI., p. 28, ‘ 6:2sq. naturally means that God introduces him- 
self to Moses as Yahweh, a name by which he has never before been known. But 
what does that mean in the face of 3:15? Would a writer forget himself so in 
the same section? Would he use such language and thus contradict a former 
statement ?”’ 

a. One would think that the very absurdity of their conclusions would lead 
the critics to reconsider their premises. No writer would so flatly contradict him- 
self of course. Nor would any sensible Redactor. Can that interpretation of 6:3 
be correct, which puts it in glaring and absolute contradiction with every previous 
passage in which the name Jehovah occurs? Is it conceivable that R, the pre- 
sumed compiler of this great national history, used language in 6:3 which gives 
the lie to the whole antecedent portion of his work ? that he in this verse uses 
language which means that the word Jehovah had never been heard nor uttered 
by the patriarchs, and yet in repeated passages before avers that it had been in 
constant use from the days of Eve and Enos downward? And yet the entire crit- 
ical hypothesis is based on precisely this assumption. 

b. It has before been shown, HEBRAICA, Y., p. 187, that the critical interpre- 
tation of Ex. 6:3 is contradicted by the uniform meaning of the phrase in the 
mouth of God “ know that I am Jehovah,” which is used no less than twelve 
times in the immediately following chapters of Exodus with specific reference to 
the passage before us; it is contradicted likewise by the uniform usage of the 
phrase ‘“‘to know the name of Jehovah” as found throughout the Scriptures. 
These expressions never denote an external acquaintance with the word Jehovah, 
but always a manifestation of the perfections of Jehovah in human experience. 
Such a manifestation should be accorded to the children of Israel under Moses as 
had never been witnessed by the patriarchs. The passage does not concern itself 
with the history of the word ‘‘ Jehovah” and no inference can be drawn from it 
on this subject. Consequently it does not afford the slightest basis of conjecture 
that it once belonged to a document which sedulously avoided the use of the 
divine name Jehovah up to this point and thenceforth employed it. 

c. But upon any interpretation of 6:3 there is no imaginable conflict between 
it and 3:15. Even if it meant that the word Jehovah was unknown to the patri- 
archs, there is no intimation or suggestion that it had not previously been made 
known to Moses. The charge of forgetfulness or selfcontradiction on the part of 
the writer is, therefore, on any view of the passage entirely gratuitous. 

(3) Hepraica, VL., p. 27, ‘ From JE it would seem that Yahweh was known 
as the God of the patriarchs (3:15); in P this name is first revealed to Moses.” 

But according to all the critics 3:15 belongs to E; their uniform contention is 
that E in ch. 8 records the first revelation of the name Jehovah and they make 
this the basis of their assertion that it is parallel to ch. 6 and a narrative of the 
very same event by a different writer. On the critical hypothesis E and P alike 
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maintain that the name Jehovah was first revealed to Moses; so that even from 
this point of view the alleged conflict does not exist. But in truth neither ch. 3 
nor ch. 6 concern themselves about the time when the word Jehovah first came 
into use; so that there is no room for any variance between them in respect to it. 

(4) It is alleged that according to P, 6:9,12, the people in their dejection 
and distress would not hearken to Moses, whereas according to J, 3:18; 4:31 they 
believed his message. 

But the seeming conflict is produced by the critics themselves, who confuse 
two separate occasions.” -When Moses first spoke to the people they believed ; but 
when they found that the only result of his intervention was to increase their 
burdens, they would no longer hearken to him. Dillmann acknowledges that 
there is no contradiction here; that J or E must have given an account of the 
people’s reception of the promise made in 6:1 and that R inserted 6:9 from that 
account. 

(5) Other differences alleged, HmBRAICA, VI., p. 27, are quite trivial. “In J 
(3:7) and in E (38:9), God sees the oppression as well as hears their cry (that is, he 
is near); in P he only hears.”” But it is expressly said in P 2:25 that he sees 
(N75) as well as hears, 2:24; 6:5. ‘‘ According to P, God listens to Israel simply 
because he remembered his covenant with the patriarchs; but in JE it is his com- 
passion for their suffering.” ‘‘ Simply” is inserted without warrant; while the 
title ‘: the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” 3:6,15,16 JE shows his memory of 
his covenant. ‘‘ P knows nothing of Moses’ lack of faith; while the prophetic 
writers make much of it (8:11-13; 4:1-17).” But Moses’ original reluctance to 
undertake his mission was overcome, 4:18 ; why should it be expected to reappear 
subsequently in ch.6? And yet 6:12,30 does show something of the same shrink- 
ing and sense of personal unfitness as 4:10. 

(6) It is further alleged that in JE 3:18, permission is sought to go three 
days’ journey into the wilderness, while in P, 6:11, the demand made upon Pha- 
raoh is that he let the children of Israel go unconditionally ; in JE, 6:1, the king 
himself is to drive them out, while in P, 7:4, the Lord shall lead them forth with- 
out the king’s permission ; in JE, 4:22, Moses but in P, 7:2, Aaron is the speaker 
in the presence of the king. These points can best be reserved for future consid- 
eration. 

The fifth critical argument for sundering 6:2-7:7 from the immediately pre- 
ceding context is drawn from its language and style which is said to be that of 
P and in marked contrast with that of the previous section. 

But (1) it should be noted that the characteristic expressions of 6:2-4 are all 
taken from Genesis, ch. 17. ‘‘ Jehovah appeared unto Abraham;” “God Al- 
mighty,” Gen. 17:1; “establish my covenant,” v.7; “give the land of Canaan, 
the land of their pilgrimage,” v. 8. God known to Isaac and Jacob as God Al- 
mighty is with allusion to Gen. 28:3 and 35:11, both of which passages are also 
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based on Gen. 17. The repeated recurrence of these and other expressions drawn 
from Gen. 17 in combination does not indicate that the passages in which they 
are found are by a different writer from the rest of the narrative, who may be 
supposed always to employ them in preferehce to other equivalent phrases. These 
reminiscences of God’s covenant with Abraham naturally clothe themselves in 
the very language of that great fundamental transaction, so momentous to him 
and to his descendants. But this does not prevent the same writer from using 
different forms of speech, when this particular transaction is not immediately in 
his thoughts. 

(2) After 6:2-4, whose expressions are borrowed from Gen. 17, and v. 5* 
which is similarly related to 2:23,24, the language is no longer purely such as is 
credited to P. Thus vs. 6,7 “burdens” 99D; v. 6 “rid” Seyer; v. 8, “bring 
you into the land,” the oath to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, lifting up the hand in 
token of an oath are all marks of JE, and “ heritage” FF¥/)~9 which occurs but 
once beside in the Hexateuch, is not the word that would be expected in P. 
With these are’ blended other expressions said to be characteristic of P as v. 6, 
“bondage” (JIAY (but see Gen. 29:27; 30:26; Ex. 5:9,11 JE), “with a 
stretched out arm,’’ for which JE has v. 1 ‘‘ with a strong hand ”’ (but in Deuter- 
onomy the same writer repeatedly uses both together); ‘‘ judgments”? (also 7:4 
and but twice beside in Hexateuch); v. 7, ‘‘ I will be to you a God ”’ (a phrase bor- 
rowed from Gen. 17:7, and here joined with “‘ I will take you to me for a people,” 
which occurs nowhere else in P) and “ ye shall know that I am Jehovah.’’? These 
mixed criteria in vs. 6-8, freely used by the same writer, can only be accounted 
for by the critics as due to the manipulation of R, and according to Dillmann vs. 
9-13 are also made up by R partly from P and partly from JE. 

(8) This brings us to the genealogical table, vs. 14sqq., which Kayser attri- 
butes not to P but to R, and Wellhausen only partly to P, alleging that R must 


have added Aaron’s descendants, while Julicher maintains that the table as origi-- 


nally prepared by P was fuller than it is at present, embracing descendents of all 
the sons of Jacob, and that a part of it was omitted by R. All insist that it has 
been displaced and put in an incongruous position. The oddest of all reasons for 
this displacement is that assigned, Hepraica, VI., p. 28, “in order to separate 
vs. 10-12 from 29 sq., which are practically identical;” as if it were not apparent 
that the language of vs. 10-12 is purposely repeated in 29 sq., in order formally to 
resume the subject interrupted by a brief digression. Dillmann gives the follow- 
ing account of the matter. In his opinion 7:1-5 is the proper answer given in P 
to the question of 6:12, and originally followed it immediately. But having 
inserted 9b and 12be from J, R adds v. 13 as in sense if not in words the answer 


* In 6:5 “groaning”’ TPN) is counted as belonging to P, though it oceurs but once beside - 


in the Hex. 2:24; so ‘‘God remembering,” but it is found also in JE Gen. 30:32; Ex. 32:18, 
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given in J; whereupon not to confuse the accounts from his two sources he first 
inserts the genealogy vs. 12-27, and then returns to the subject by an insertion of 
his own, vs. 28-30, introducing Moses’ objection and adding from P the Lord’s 
answer, 7:1-5; ‘‘a procedure” he remarks, ‘‘ which is very suggestive of the 
peculiar conscientiousness of R.” This seems to mean that R religiously pre- 
serves distinct whatever is contained in his sources, even when as in this instance 
one simply states in a summary form, 6:13, what the other gives in more detail, 
7:1-6. How is it then that this same R, according to the critics, has left such 
serious gaps in his squrces elsewhere in even the most important matters, as we 
have seen in repeated instances ? All this critical manipulation shows that the 
critics are very far from being united in opinion in respect to this genealogy, 
though in fact it is just where and what it should be. 

Dillmann very properly rebukes the prevalent notion among the critics that. 
any degree of incongruity is sufficiently accounted for by charging it upon an 
interpolation or referring it to R. Why should an interpolator or redactor be 
imagined to have no sense of propriety? When the decisive point is reached that 
Moses and Aaron receive their final commission to Pharaoh, the writer pauses to 
trace their line of descent, then resumes his subject and proceeds as before. No 
more appropriate place could be found, nor one in better accord with the general 
plan of the work. There is accordingly no ground for the suggestion that this 
detailed account of Moses’ parentage is by a different writer and one more familiar 
with his family history than the author of the general statement, 2:1. The par- 
ticulars respecting his ancestry were purposely reserved until he assumed the 
leadership of Israel and confronted Pharaoh with his demands on their behalf. 

(4) Even 7:1-7 is not free from difficulty for the critics, for one of J’s 
words F\\N sign occurs v. 3, which Dillmann thinks it necessary to eject and 
attribute to R. 

All this goes to show that whenever the critics undertake to assign any con- 
tinuous portion of the narrative to P, they find themselves in trouble. 

1. LANGUAGE OF P.* 
OLD WORDS. Nzw WoRDs. 

(1) wD) = person, VI., p. 17. (2) HAN 1D (1) 7" (NS? in O. T. only Gen. 46:26; Ex. 1:5 
Sect. 9, Lang. of P. (3) IND IND V., p.174(7: =P, for which Gen. 85:11 P has }X¥” ypyonn; un- 
19). (4) yw in J, Ex. 7:28. + (5) obs ex- der other circumstances the critics would have 
plained before. (6) "TW bs Sect. 5, Lang. of insisted that this was the mark of a different 
P. () 3 DPT V., p. 174 (6:18). @) mos writer. 
nynhbwn only in genealogical tables and hence (2) yea in Hexateuch only Ex. 1:13,14; Ley. 
uniformly referred to P. (9) MITIN V., p. 25:43,46,58. 

152. (10) "TM °3W Sect. 6, Lang. of P. (11) (8) 4179” explained before. 


onnawn> V., p. 174 (8:18 sqq.). (4) TIN Ws a genealogical term and as 
such always referred to P. 


* The numbers are those of HEBRAIOA, VI., p. 26; the references are to previous explana- 


tions. 
*4 
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Knobel reckons among the marks of P 
ony 55 y of uncirewmeised lips, 6:12,30 which 
occurs nowhere else in the Hexateuch, noreven 
jn the entire Bible. Other alleged marks of P 
are ‘Pharaoh, king of Egypt,’’ 6:11,18,27,29, an 
emphatic combination, which occurs but four 
times in all the Hexateuch beside, Gen. 41:46; 
Ex. 14:8 (verses cut out of a JE connection and 
assigned to P) and Deut. 7:8; 11:3; elsewhere 
Pharaoh and the king of Egypt are freely inter- 
changed 1:18,19; 5:4,5; 14:5. ‘The land of Ca- 
naan,” 6:4, which nevertheless occurs at least 
fifteen times in JE in the Book of Genesis, 42:5, 
°%,18,29,82; 44:8; 45:17,25; 46:31; 47:1,4,13,14,15; 
50:5 ND one hundred, 6:16,18; this construct 
form nowhere occurs in J or H, but even the 
absolute ND is only found in J, Gen. 6:3; 26: 
12 and in E Gen. 83:19; Josh. 24:32, unless con- 


trary to the usual critical rule the record of 
Joseph’s age, Gen. 50:22,26 and of Joshua, Josh. 
24:29 are added; and in these instances the con- 
struct could not be used. NIN host applied to 
Ikrael, 6:26; 7:4; but both H, Gen. 21:22,32 and 
J, Gen. 26:26 use this word, and E speaks of Is- 
rael, Ex. 18:18 as equipped for war, and 14:19,20 
acamp, implying that they were conceived of 
asanarmy. jw with Ose 6:9,12,30; 7:4, while 
in JE it is construed with ipa or np) 3:18; 
4:1,8,9; 5:2; but Jhas 98 pow Gen. 16:11, and 
E, Gen. 30:17,22. "The emphatic and somewhat 
pleonastic phrase, Ex. 7:6, ‘‘ And ‘Moses and 
Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
did they’’: but a like phrase occurs 12:28 at the 
end of a J section from which the critics sun- 
der it for no other reason than their own as- 
sumption that it always must belong to P. 


2. STYLE. 

It is easy to produce from the sections assigned to J and E parallels to all 
that is alleged of P in this respect, HEBRAICA, VI., p. 27sq. How is P more 
“* systematic ’’ (1) in the ‘‘ résumé of Jacob’s family ” 1:1-5 than J in Nahor’s 
family, Gen. 23:20-24 or E in that of Keturah 25:1-4? (2) in “the use of 
DON up to 6:3 and FY? after it” (which is a mere assumption) than J in the 
use of Jacob up to Gen. 35:10 and Israel after it, as Dillmann claims? The sys- 
tematic character of ‘“‘ the genealogy of Moses and Aaron ”’ recognized in (8) and 
(4) and attributed to P is a sufficient reply to the cavils of critics respecting it. 

How is P more ‘“ exact, numerical ’’ in mentioning (1) “‘ 70 souls,” 1:5, than 
J in7 days and 40 days and 40 nights, Gen. 7:4, or Ein 200 she-goats, 20 he- 
goats, 200 ewes, 20 rams, 30 milch-camels, 40 kine, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses, 10 foals, 
Gen. 32:14sq., or 2 wives, 2 handmaids and 11 children, vy. 22? or (2) the age of 
Levi, (8) Kohath, (4) Amram, (5) Moses and Aaron, than E in that of Joseph, 
Gen. 50:22,26 and Joshua, Josh. 24:29, not to speak of Gen. 37:2; 41:46 which 
are torn from their connection in order to assign them to P ? or (6) in the recur- 
‘ring genealogical formulae than J in the births recorded, Gen. 29:32-35 ? 

P is called ‘‘ rigid, stereotyped,”’ because of the constant use of the same 
‘phrases ‘‘at the opening and closing” of genealogies and “summing up”? each 
subdivision. Genealogies are mostly assigned by rule to P,* so that there is small 

* The occurrence of a> in certain genealogies and pon in others has been made a pretext 
for assigning the former to J and the latter to P. This was traced by Kurtz, as stated HEBRA- 
10A, V., p. 188, to variations in the old genealogical registers themselves, from which Moses has 
given extracts. It is observable, however, that. pin is invariably used in the main line of 
descent and a as invariably in the side lines; to this 10:24 is no exception as itis here the 
antecedent of v. 26, and 17:20 is not in a genealogy. The more dignified word seems thus to 
have been set apart for the former, and the less dignified restricted to the latter, which certainly 


has the look of purpose rather than accident and may be more naturally explained as intentional 
variation by one writer, than the chance commingling of different writers. 
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opportunity to compare JE in this respect, yet see Gen. 22:23b; 25:4b, and ch. 
36, considerable portions of which are assigned to J, though the critics are in 
much perplexity and disagreement. JE, however, is equally marked by the fre- 
quent use of identical phrases elsewhere, e. g., bring them into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, unto the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, etc., etc., 
3:8,17; 18:5; 33:1-3; cf. also 23:23; Josh. 3:10; 24:11; “‘the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob,” Gen. 50;24; Ex. 33:1; Num. 32:11; 
Deut. 34:4; cf. Ex. 13:5,11; 32:13 ;; Num. 11:12; 14:23; Jehovah, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, Ex. 3:6,15, 
16; 4:53; JAM Wp ‘“‘ bowed the head and worshiped,” Gen. 24:26,48; 43:28; 
Ex. 4:31; 12:27; 34:8; Num. 22:31; “not believe nor hearken to the voice,” 
Ex. 4:1,8,9; ‘‘ I will be with thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say,’’ Ex. 
4:12.15. 

How is P more ‘‘ verbose and repetitious,” ‘‘ (1) 1:1b,” than E in Gen. 40:5a; 
41:11,12? or ‘‘ (2) 1:7” than the amplication of J in Gen. 15:18-21, or even Gen. 
$:22? If ‘*(3) 2:24a adds nothing to 238b,”’ does 3:9 E add more to 8:7? If ‘‘(4) 
2:25” and “ (5) 6:4b are unnecessary,” how is it with 5:5b after v. 4 HE, or 4:10 
‘of a slow tongue” after “‘slow of speech”? J? (6) Is Aaron’s wife more min- 
utely described than Nahor’s wife by J, Gen. 11:29? ‘‘(7) either 6:26 or 27 is 
wholly unnecessary.’ This is a mistake: v. 26 states what the Lord said to 
Moses and Aaron, y. 27 what they said to Pharaoh. 


3. MATERIAL. 
The ‘‘ duplicates,” ‘‘ inconsistencies,’’ ‘‘ cases in which R’s work appears,’’ 
and most of the ‘‘ differences’ have already been explained. It is sufficient to 
add that (1) and (2) of the “‘ differences’ are confessedly to be accounted for “‘ as 
co-existing facts.” (3) “In J (3:7) and in E (8:9) God sees, etc., in P he only 
hears ;” this overlooks the explicit statement in P 2:25 and God saw &"). (5) 
‘“* According to JE, Israel is spoken of by God as his people (8:7,10); butin P, 
he is just about to make them his nation (6:7).” This again overlooks 6:4 P, 
“¢my people the children of Israel.” 


4. THEOLOGY. 

If ‘‘(1) the ery of the suffering goes up to God, 2:23,” P, so it does 3:9 E; if 
in J God ‘‘comes down,” 3:8, a like condescension is implied elsewhere in P in 
God’s dwelling in the midst of his people, Ex. 29:45,46, filling the tabernacle with 
his glory, Ex. 40:35, and going up from Abraham, Gen. 17:22 and from Jacob, 
Gen. 35:13 after conversing with them. And here God’s delivering aid is granted, 
which in Scripture phrase is as far as possible from being ‘‘ remote.” (2) ‘‘ He 
only hears of their suffering, 2:24,” (this is not an adequate paraphrase of “ hear- 
ing their groaning ’’); ‘‘JE he sees it as well 3:7,9,” so he does in P, 2:25, (3) 
‘He only speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1; in JE he appears visibly, 3:2 sq.” This 
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like the other things alleged only results from the critical sundering of what be- 
longs together. Even thus, however, God tells Moses, 6:3 P, that he had 
‘‘ appeared ” to the patriarchs, but was about to make a more ample disclosure of 
himself to Israel. And when Moses spake ‘ before the Lord,’ 6:12, P, there may 
be a suggestion of a visible manifestation, which seems to be corroborated by 5:22 
*¢ Moses returned unto the Lord.” 

** God’s revelation is formal: (1) his compassion is due to a promise made to 
the patriarchs, 2:24; 6:4sq.”’ God’s gracious love to Israel for their fathers’ sake 
is equally implied in JE in his announcing himself to Moses and to the people as. 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 3:6 sqq. ‘‘ There is no familiarity between 
him and Moses; he simply orders; there is no sign, no persuasion asin JE,’? In 
point of fact there is the same condescending grace to Moses in his discourage- 
ment 6:31-7:2, P, as in his initial timidity, 4:10-16, J, and God promises, 7:3 P, 
“to multiply his signs in the land of Egypt.”’ 

“There is no indication of anthropomorphism.”? ‘‘ The covenant with the 
patriarchs is emphasized.’”? If I am capable of judging, these two sentences are 
contradictory. ‘‘In the prophetic writers there is no mention of ”’ this covenant. 
What then is meant by God’s calling himself the ‘‘ God of their fathers,” 3:13,15, 
16; 4:5, or by Gen. 15:18 J or Gen. 50:24 E? 


B. The Portion assigned to J and E. 


A glance at the conflicting modes of division, which here prevail, as they 
are exhibited, HEBRAICA, VI., pp. 28sq.,32, is sufficient to show the hopeless 
perplexity and confusion in which the critics find themselves. This is frankly 
confessed, ibid, p. 35. (1) “It is freely admitted that the prophetic portion of 
this section does not show very distinctly, or even satisfactorily, a double author- 
ship. (a) There are no duplicate stories (i. e., in a full form); (b) the language 
also is but a poor guide, owing probably to R’s influence. [It is very con- 
venient always to have R to throw the blame upon]. (c) Not even the names of 
the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely intermingled. (2) We may, 
therefore, expect—what is actually the case—to find the greatest variation of 
opinion among the critics. So for instance, Kuen. and Kitt. pronounce the analy- 
sis of JE in the early chapters of Exodus, at least, almost impossible.”” When it 
is added that there are “ sure traces” and “long passages clearly belonging to 
either writer,” we shall see hereafter what these amount to. As to P being 
“very marked when contrasted with JE,” we have already seen the insufficiency 
of the grounds for any such partition. 


1. Chapter 1. 


Omitting the verses assigned to P, Wellhausen partitions the remainder of 
the chapter by giving to J v. 6 (asa doublet of Gen, 50:26 E), vs. 8-10 the pro- 
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posal of the new king (as related to J in language), which is severed from its 
proper basis in the immense multiplication of Israel, v. 7 P in spite of the evident 
allusion of more and mightier DIS) A v. 9 to multiplied and waxed mighty 
\OSyp" 337) v. 7. These words must accordingly be cut out of v. 7 as a part of 
a hypothetical sentence belonging to J. The same words recur, v. 20b, and must 
be once more sundered from their connection and given to J, though there is 
nothing to which to attach them. Then follows v. 22 the barbarous edict issued 
by the king to his people to murder all male children, which thus becomes the 
first and only measure ,of repression resorted to, instead of the last desperate 
- expedient after all others had failed. Moreover, v. 22, thus sundered from vs. 
15-20, which are essential to its proper explanation and limitation,* would not 
apply specially to the children of the Hebrews. It is also sundered from 2:1-10 
E, of which it supplies the necessary explanation. The residue, vs. 11,12,15-20a, 
is referred to E, and is an unexplained fragment, whose only reason and motive 
is found in J vs. 8-10. 

Kittel abandons this division, though for the sake of finding the multiplica- 
tion and consequent oppression of Israel in J as well as E he retains vs. 20b,22 
for the former, the inconveniences of which have been already shown. 

Other critics give up the attempt to separate what is so plainly indivisible 
and assign the whole to E. This is attended with the difficulty that subsequent 
sections of J as well as E imply this very narrative, and with the further difficulty 
that certain words elsewhere alleged to belong to J are here combined with those 
of E. Hence it has been assumed that though written by E it has been retouched 
by J, or that the words in question were introduced by R from a supposed paral- 
lel narrative by J, a further trace of whose existence is suspected in the imag- 
inary doublet of v. 20a and 21. But v. 21 is obviously a more definite expansion 
of the general statement, 20a. And the assumption that these are traces of a 
parallel narrative otherwise unknown like similar assumptions with which we have 
met repeatedly before, has no basis but the hypothesis which it is adduced to sup- 
port. A much more natural conclusion, which must stand until the contrary is 
proved, is that words thus bound together in one continuous passage are the 
common property of one and the same writer. 


2. Chapter 2. 


Wellhausen assigns vs. 1-10 to E and vs. 11-23a to J. But vs. 11-14 cannot 
be separated from what precedes. ‘‘ When Moses was grown,” v. 11, alludes to 
the previous narrative of his early childhood; “‘he went out (N'Y) unto his 
brethren ’’ to his having been ‘‘ brought in (JN3/4)) unto Pharaoh’s daughter,” 
y. 10; “their burdens” as 1:11; Egyptian and Hebrew, vs. 11-14 as 1:15,16,19 ; 
2:6,7; “made thee prince over” (9) uw Dw) v. 14 as 1:11. 


* The verbal correspondence between v. 22 and vs. 17,18 saved alive is also to be noted. 
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Accordingly Schrader and Dillmann give vs. 1-14 to E and vs. 15-28a to J. 
But vs. 11-14* is as essential to what follows as to what precedes. Moses is the 
brave defender of the weak and injured alike in vs. 11,12 andin v.17. His flight, 
v. 15, was in consequence of its being known that he had killed the Egyptian. 
Schrader’s notion that the motive assigned in v. 14 differs from that in v. 15 is 
set aside as futile by Dillmann and Jilicher. ‘The peril in its becoming known 
was that it would reach the ears of the king. ‘‘The men who sought thy life,’’ 
4:19, are, as the form of expression shows, 2:15a, cf. 18:4, Pharaoh and his emis- 
saries, and the death of the former is recorded, 2:23a. 

Dillmann rests the division on the difference of names, Reuel 2:18, and Jethro 
3:1 E; and then oddly enough annuls his own argument by insisting that there is 
a textual error in the name, 2:18. Instead of ‘‘ Reuel,”’ he says it should be ‘‘ Ho- 
bab, the son of Reuel,” as Num. 10:29. But if a change is to be made from mere 
conjecture, without even the pretence of any ancient authority, why not read 
** Jethro, the son of Reuel,’? as Ewald proposed? This would have a quas? con- 
firmation from the LXX., which critics are fond of urging when it makes in their 
favor, so far at least as that Jethro is there introduced into 2:16,17. But then all 
pretext would be gone for assigning 2:15-23 and ch. 8 to distinct writers, and that 
is not what Dillmann wants. Wellhausen and Jilicher find no difficulty in 
ascribing 2:15sqq. aud 3:1sqq. to the same writer, by expunging Reuel from the 
text of 2:18; and so the former gives both to J, the latter both to E. All which 
illustrates the ease with which a critic can effect his purpose; if the text does 
not suit him, he can construct one that will. 

But if, as Dillmann contends, the same person could not have written Reuel, 
2:18 and Jethro, 3:1, how could an intelligent redactor, who expected his work to 
be credited and understood, have put those sections together in their present 
form? The critics tell us that he introduces explanatory remarks upon occasion 
and even alterations for the sake of harmonizing discrepancies or removing diffi- 
culties. That he left the text as it is, may then be taken as a clear indication 
that he saw nothing that required explanation, and no discrepancy to remove. If 
therefore, as we must suppose, the statements here made were in the judgment of 
R mutually consistent and sufficiently intelligible, why may not the original writer 
have been of the same opinion ? and why may not one and the same writer have 
produced both paragraphs? We fully accord with the remark of Dr. Dillmann 
already quoted that nothing is explained by charging incongruity upon R. 

The passages before us are to be compared with Num. 10:29, Hobab, Moses’ 
an , the son of Reuel, cf. Judg. 4:11. They contain, as Kurtz remarks, Ges- 
chichle d. Alien Bundes, II., p. 58, two elastic words, viz., father which may be 


* The falsity of the critical dictum that the same writer must always make use of the same 
words, is well illustrated by Jtilicher from vs. 11-14, where N¥} and DN, NDN and 357 are 
interchanged in the same brief passage. 
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used either of an immediate parent or of a grandparent, and ran which like the. 
Greek yauBpé¢ may denote either a father-in-law or a brother-in-law. Hence arise. 
various possible solutions, any one of which is a sufficient answer to the charge of 
discrepancy. 

1. Reuel, father of Zipporah as well as of Jethro and Hobab, brothers-in-law 
of Moses. 

2. Reuel, grandfather of Zipporah and father of Jethro = Hobab, father-in- 
law of Moses. 

3. Reuel = Jethro; father-in-law of Moses, and the father of Hobab the 
brother-in-law of Moses. 

This last seems to me altogether the most satisfactory. Reuel was his proper: 
name and Jethro or Jether, Ex. 4:18 (i. e. Excellency) his official designa- 
tion.* And there is no more difficulty in their being successively used in the 
same connection than if one should first name President Harrison and afterwards 
refer to him as His Excellency. 

While Wellhausen gives 2:11-23a to J, and Dillmann vs. 15-23a, Jiilicher 
insists that vs. 1-22 belong to E and only 23a to J. Verses 16sqq. are plainly 
related to 3:1 by their common reference to Moses’ marriage to the daughter of 
the priest of Midian and the flock of the latter. They are intimately linked with 
both of the documents, as the critics regard them, viz., with 18:2,3 H, ef. 2:21,22, 
a coincidence which Dillmann can only account for by assuming that J has here: 
copied from E; also with 4:19 J, which evidently refers to 2:23a, which latter as. 
evidently points back to 1:8 KE. While thus assigning, each in his own varying: 
fashion, one portion of the narrative to J and another to H, the critics confess 
that each document contains implications of and allusions to what is found only 
in the other. They find it impossible so to construct their documents, that they 
shall be independent of each other. Serious gaps are left in J, which need pre- 
cisely what is given in E to fill them, and vice versa. - Only Julicher ventures the: 
the conjecture that E may have been the only narrator, who told of Moses’ rescue 
by Pharaoh’s daughter, J may have spoken briefly of the oppression in Egypt, and 
then, without knowing anything of children put to death by midwives or Egyp- 
tians, may have proceeded at once to the history of Moses. But even he is obliged 
to assume not only that J and E are mutually supplementary, but that P shows. 
abundant marks of acquaintance with them. Such references from one of the 
alleged documents to another, of which we have found repeated instances, are 
indications of a common authorship. 

Wellhausen is alone in the attempt to make out a separate narrative of J in 
ch. 2, which after all he confesses cannot be carried through. This is done by 


* Posset }sJ)’ Jithro nomen esse muneris aut dignitatis, ut Pharaho; nam J)’ dignitatem 
significat. Atque hoe videtur sensisse Josephus, II., 12, 1, qui émikAjua esse dixit ’LeOpaiov.. 
Clericus Comment, in Ex, 2:18. 
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interpreting vs. 1,2 to mean that Moses was the eldest child of his parents, and 
then slicing from vs. 6 and 10 such portions as make no mention of Moses’ sister, 
thus producing the semblance of another form of the story in which she has no 
part, but which runs thus “‘ and behold, a weeping babe, and she had compassion 
on him and he became her son, And she called his name Moses, and said, Be- 
cause I drew him out of the water.’? Meanwhile the omission of these clauses 
does not disturb the apparent continuity of the principal narrative. This is a fair 
specimen of the method, which Wellhausen everywhere employs in his attempts 
to establish duplicate narratives, and which is in fact adopted by that class 
of critics generally. It is ingenious and clever but baseless. How entirely 
arbitrary it is and how void of all historical value are results so obtained, is 
apparent. 


3. Chapter 3. 


Knobel assigns this and the two following chapters to J, who has here in the 
main not written independently but transcribed two older documents. One of 
these, which he calls the Rechtsbuch or Law-book, is represented in ch. 3 and is 
continued in 4:18,27-31, but in this latter section with additions by J. The writer 
of this document uses Elohim interchangeably with Jehovah, as is seen in the fre- 
quent alternation of these names in ch. 3; he agrees with P in holding that the 
name Jehovah was first introduced in the time of Moses, 3:148q.; he calls Moses’ 
father-in-law not Reuel as in 2:18, but Jethro, 3:1, or Jether, 4:18; he speaks of 
the elders accompanying Moses when he went to Pharaoh, 3:18; of the women as 
borrowing or asking for jewels of gold and silver and costly raiment from their 
female neighbors, 3:22, to put upon their sons and daughters to wear in the feast 
which they were to observe in the wilderness, while according to 11:1 the borrow- 
ing was by every man and every woman and 12:35, by the people without dis- 
tinction of sex. 

The other document, which Knobel calls the Kriegsbuch or Book of Wars, is 
represented in 4:19-26, which is the direct continuation of 2:11-22. The writer of 
it agrees with P in making Moses demand the complete and unconditional release 
of Israel, 4:23, and Moses is to perform the signs before Pharaoh, 4:21. These 
older narratives agree with each other and with P in speaking only of miracles 
wrought upon or in the presence of the Egyptians, 3:20; 4:21. 

On the other hand, 4:1-17 is by J himself, and tells of miracles wrought by 
Moses as his credentials before the Israelites, vs. 1 sqq. makes Aaron the speaker 
even with the children of Israel, vs. 16,30 regards Moses’ shepherd staff as the rod 
with which the miracles were performed, v. 2, and records how Moses presumptu- 
ously declined the divine commission, v. 13, while the older accounts only speak 
of doubts or scruples which he entertained. Knobel further points out in minute 
detail the peculiar diction of each of these writers severally. 
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The little weight attached by critics themselves to such nice discriminations 
in style and in conception appears from the fact that these divisions of Knobel, 
sharply as they are made, and with all the array of minute distinctions both in 
thought and language, which he urges in their favor, have not been adopted by 
any of his critical successors. In fact nothing is easier than to create such facti- 
tious distinctions in any narrative. If it be divided into. parts, and the separate 
parts be then compared together, it will of course be found that one does not 
relate precisely what is in the other. Each particular portion of a narrative tells 
its own part of the story and this naturally enough is not identical with what is 
told in the remaining portions. The points, in which one supplements the other, 
are not to be paraded as divergences, so long as there is no real variance. Anda 
varying diction is not to be assumed because the writer has occasion to use words 
in one section which he does not need to employ in another. 

The perplexity of the critics in ch. 3 arises from such an intermingling of 
what they regard as the criteria of different documents, that it is impossible to 
separate them. The one point in which they all agree is in assigning vs. 10-15 to 
E, and this not on the score of any peculiarity of diction, but simply because the 
fundamental postulate of this divisive hypothesis requires it. The primary as- 
sumption that a distinguishing feature of J is the use of the name Jehovah from 
the beginning, while in E it was first revealed to Moses, necessarily carries with it 
the ascription of this passage to the latter. But in all the rest of the chapter they 
are at sea. Wellhausen, though he acknowledges that the entire paragraph 3:1- 
4:17 creates the impression of unity or of one casting, nevertheless gives 3:1-9, 
16-20 to J (with traces of E), and vs. 21,22 to E; Jilicher 3:7,8,16-22 to J, vs. I- 
6,9-14 to E; Dillmann, the whole chapter to E (with traces of J). 

When the alleged criteria of difierent documents are thus inseparably blended, 
the critics lay the responsibility upon R, who has not followed one document 
exclusively, but is supposed to have introduced words or phrases from an imagin- 
ary parallel in the other. But 

(1) This is supporting hypothesis by hypothesis, and no particular reason can 
be given why R should have done this here and in other instances in which the 
like assumption is made. 

(2) Such an assumption, moreover, undermines the very basis of the entire 
critical hypothesis. The determination of distinctive marks for the documents, 
by which the whole analysis is conducted and is held to be justified, takes for 
granted that the extracts from each have been preserved in their original form. 
If this is not the case, the foundation of their argument is gone. If R has blended 
and confused these documents with the frequency and to the extent that the 
critics are themselves obliged to assume, where is the guarantee that he has not 
done the same in other instances ? 

(3) What hypothesis, however unreasonable, could not be successfully main- 
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tained, if everything at variance with its requirements is held to be sufficiently 
accounted for by attributing it to R? 

(4) The obvious inference from the premises before us is not that the text is 
at fault, nor that R has jumbled his sources' together, but that the critics are not 
infallible. Their previous conclusions are based on insufficient data. What they 
have taken to be marks of distinct writers, are here shown to belong alike to one 
and the same. 


4. Chapter 4. 


The critical analysis of this chapter is based on certain alleged discrepancies, 
which are no discrepancies at all. 

(1) After the Lord appeared to Moses in Horeb and commissioned him to 
deliver Israel, Moses asks, v. 18, and obtains permission from Jethro to return to 
Egypt. In v.19 the Lord bids him to return to Egypt, assuring him that the 
men are dead, who sought his life. And it is gravely represented that these are 
mutually exclusive, which they manifestly are not. 

(2) It is charged that v. 20a, in which Moses takes his wife and sons with him 
to Egypt, conflicts with 18:2sqq. from which it appears that they were subse- 
quently with Jethro,—not, as the critics infer in direct contradiction to its express 
language, that he left her behind, but he sent her back. This clause the critics . 
strike out and assign to R for no reason whatever, except that by doing so an 
apparent contradiction can be created. Those, to whom it is not an accepted 
canon that everything is to be expunged from the text, which establishes its 
coherence and consistency, will see no contrariety here. 

(3) In v. 20, we read of Moses that ‘‘ he returned to the land of Egypt.’? And 
yet in the following verse the Lord says to him ‘‘ When thou goest to return into 
Egypt,” ete. This, it is claimed, is not a continuous narrative. But the explana- 
tion is perfectly simple. Upon the first mention of his setting out the general 
statement is made, as is usual in Hebrew narrative, respecting his whole journey, 
‘“he returned to the land of Egypt.’”? The incidents of the journey are then 
recited particularly, his taking the rod, the Lord’s direction to him what to do 
with it, and what to say to Pharaoh, the affair at the lodging-place, and the meet- 
ing with Aaron. 

(4) Wellhausen further charges that v. 27 is not the sequel of vs. 24-26, for at 
the lodging-place where the latter incident occurred, Moses was already beyond 
the mount of God, where Aaron was to meet him. How he knows where the 
lodging-place was, he does not inform us. But supposing him correct in this 
particular, the whole point of his objection lies in the assumption that a con- 
tinuous narrative cannot deviate from the exact chronological arrangement of 
every detail. The writer here chooses to follow a topical order instead. As he 
has mentioned Moses’ wife and sons, v. 20, he mentions an affair in which they 
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were concerned before proceeding to speak of his meeting with Aaron who was to 
act with him upon his arrival in Egypt. The chronological sequence does not lie 
in the initial term “{)X°), but in the transaction, which it introduces, vs. 27-31, 
considered as a whole. See numerous similar examples in the discussion of Gen. 
2:19; HeBRAICA, V., p. 148. 

(5) Itis alleged that vs. 17,20b,21 the rod with which Moses was to do signs 
before Pharaoh is quite a different conception from vs. 1-9, which records a series 
of miracles designed to accredit Moses before the people, in only one of which a 
rod is mentioned and_ that not as the instrument but as itself the subject of the 
miracle. Hence it is claimed that v. 17 does not refer back to the rod of vs. 2,4, 
but to some narrative not preserved, in which a rod was consecrated and endued 
with miraculous virtue for Moses’ use in Egypt. But there is not the slightest 
discrepancy here, nor any suggestion of different narratives. All proceeds regu- 
larly and continuously. Moses was solicitous lest the people would not believe 
that the Lord had appeared to him, and the Lord gave him a series of signs to 
convince them. He was further charged to work miracles before Pharaoh, and 
for this purpose was bidden to take ‘“‘this rod,” i. e. the rod which had been 
changed to a serpent, as 7:15 explicitly declares. This testimony the critics seek 
to evade by ascribing it to R, it being their invariable usage to put an unwelcome 
witness summarily out of court. 

(6) Wellhausen and J iilicher find an inconsistency between vs. 10-12, in 
which, upon Moses’ plea of incapacity to speak, the Lord promises to be with his 
mouth, and vs. 13-16, where his continued reluctance is overcome by associating 
Aaron with him, as though Aaron’s help were more reassuring than that of 
God himself, and besides in chs. 7-11 it is not Aaron but Moses who speaks to 
Pharaoh. On critical principles, then, vs. 13-16 must be by another writer than 
ys. 10-12, J; it cannot be by E, who gives no such prominence to Aaron, nor by P, 
whose parallel they find in 7:1,2. Wellhausen and Jiilicher accordingly refer it to 
Rj (who combined J and E). But Kittel aptly replies, why should Rj introduce 
Aaron here, if he was not mentioned in either of his sources? If this is a case of 
redactional interference, it can only be attributed to Rd (who added Deuteronomy) 
or Rh (the final redactor of the Hexateuch), who sought to conform this passage 
to P’s representation. But even this, he urges cannot be so, for the manner of its 
introduction shows that this was not inserted by the Redactor purely of his own 
motion. If he were disposed to lay stress on Aaron’s presence, and claim for 
him a prominent share in these transactions, he would have inserted his name 
elsewhere, or at least whenever Moses came before Pharaoh. But just there it is 
lacking. This, then, is not something bodily introduced by the Redactor with a 
purpose; it must have belonged to the original text. 

Kittel suggests the possibility that J may have mentioned that Aaron was to 
be associated with Moses, though not to speak, and this may have been modified 
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by Rd in 4:13-16 into accordance with P. But the same difficulty arises here as 
before, that upon this supposition Rd would have made more extensive altera- 
tions in what follows. His only resource is to assume that J is itself composite, 
one of its constituents representing that all goes forward without Aaron, the 
other assuming his presence and co-operation. 

But all this critical floundering is unnecessary. It grows out of the attempt 
to create a discrepancy, where, as Dillmann has shown, none exists. God’s prom- 
ise to be with Moses is not withdrawn in making Aaron his coadjutor, but he 
engages to be with them both. And Aaron is to assist Moses, not supersede 
him either in speech or action. The Lord says, v. 15, ‘“‘I will be with thy mouth 
and his mouth and will teach you what ye shall do.’”? Moreover, as this was 
intended to quiet Moses’ anxiety lest the people should not believe him nor 
hearken to his voice, 4:1, it is unto the people that Aaron was to speak for Moses, 
v. 16, as it is recorded v. 30 that he actually did. 

(7) Verses 27-31 are a puzzle to the critics, no one of whom has yet been able 
to bring them into accord with the marks which he has laid down for distinguish- 
ing the documents. Wellhausen admits the close connection of these verses in 
their present form to be undeniable and that they cannot be parcelled between 
distinct writers. The gathering of the elders, v. 29, ef. 3:16, and doing the signs 
before the people, v. 30, cf. vs. 1-9, point according to his scheme to J, who as- 
cribes these acts to Moses. Hence he concludes that in the original form of vs. 
29-31, it must have been Moses, who spake to the people and did the signs. Rj 
inserted Aaron along with him, and prefixed vs. 27,28, that Aaron as well as 
Moses might have the honor of having previously been at Horeb. 

Jilicher credits Rj with a still larger share in the production of these verses. 
As he assigns 3:16 to E, and makes it a mark of distinction between J and E, 
that the former speaks of the people and the latter of the elders (not J of both; 
as Wellhausen), the elders as well as Aaron must have been interpolated in 
this passage of J. J merely wrote ‘‘ Moses went and gathered the children of 
Israel and did the signs before the people.’”? Rj is responsible for all the rest of 
vs. 27-30. 

Dillmann, who concedes that vs. 14-16 belong to the original record and 
assigns them to J, has no difficulty in reconciling the part attributed to Aaron in 
vs. 27-31 with their composition by J. But as on his division E speaks of the 
elders, 3:16, and J of signs wrought and words spoken before the people, 4:1 sqq., 
16, he is obliged to parcel these verses between J and E. To the latter he assigns 
4:29 and the middle clauses of 31, leaving to J vs. 27,28,30 and the first and last 
clauses of 31. E wrote ‘‘And Moses [‘and Aaron,’ of whom E says nothing is an 
interpolation by R] went and gathered together all the elders of the children of 
Israel. ...and they heard that Jehovah had visited the children of Israel and that 
he had seen their affliction.” J wrote ‘“‘ And Moses told Aaron all the words of 
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Jehovah wherewith he had sent him and all the signs wherewith he had charged 
him. ...And Aaron spake all the words which Jehovah had spoken unto Moses 
and did the signs in the sight of the people. And the people believed....and 
they bowed their heads and worshipped.”’ 

The perfectly arbitrary character of all these divisions is obvious. The critic, 
on the basis of his partition elsewhere, lays down marks to distinguish the docu- 
ments, and then carries them relentlessly through, however the passages to which 
they are applied may be mangled in the process. The plain fact is that none of 
the critical schemes can be made to fit this passage. It gathers up in itself refer- 
ences to and exact correspondences with the entire preceding narrative, which the 
critics insist upon sundering, but whose unity and common origin are here palpa- 
bly demonstrated. 

(8) Certain dislocations are also alleged, which require transpositions of the 
existing text for their correction. Thus, Dillmann urges that vs. 22,23, though 
belonging to J, are inappropriate where they are and must originally have stood 
just before 10:28. As vs. 20b,21 are assigned to E, v. 22 would in J connect 
directly with v. 20a, so that the very first message, which Moses is instructed to 
deliver to Pharaoh on his return to Egypt, is the announcement of the last of all 
the plagues, which was not in fact made till 11:4. And further, according to v. 23. 
(Hebrew text and Revised version) the demand had already been made upon 
Pharaoh to let Israel go and he had refused. But all the seeming incongruity is 
the work of the critics themselves, in sundering what belongs together. It is 
their thrusting v. 21 from the text, which has destroyed the connection and made 
all the trouble. Moses is there bidden to do all those wonders before Pharaoh, 
which God had put in his hand, viz., those that were to be wrought by the rod 
given him for that purpose, v. 17, but is at the same time informed that in spite 
of all Pharaoh’s heart should be hardened and he would not let the people go. 
Thereupon it is entirely in place for God to inform Moses of the final result of 
Pharaoh’s obstinacy, and of the message which he shall not immediately indeed, 
but at the proper time deliver to the recusant monarch. And there was a special 
reason why this disclosure should be made just then and why the fact should be 
recorded precisely where it is, as preliminary to the occurrence at the lodging- 
place, vs. 24-26. God’s instrument in avenging Israel against Pharaoh cannot be 
suffered to be himself regardless of the obligations of an Israelite. 

Again, as 4:19 plainly refers back to 2:23a, Wellhausen and Jitilicher infer 
that they belong together, the former claiming that the original place of 2:23a 
was immediately before 4:19, and the latter, on the contrary, that 4:19 ought 
to stand immediately after 2:23a. Each succeeds in creating a new divergence 
between the documents by the transposition. Wellhausen finds that in J Moses 
resolved to return to Egypt as soon as he received the commission to deliver 
the children of Israel, 4:18; but in E the direction to return was not given 
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until a later time after the king of Egypt had died. Jiili¢her by reversing the 
transposition discovers that in J Moses had already returned to Egypt before 
God appeared to him to bid him deliver the people, while in E he was still in 
Midian when this occurred. It is plain enough that neither discrepancy is in 
the text: they alike result from a critical process, which is altogether unwar- 
‘ranted. 

As the discrepancies and dislocations, which are the only pretext for a critical 
division of this chapter, turn out upon examination to be imaginary, the division 
built upon them collapses entirely. 


5. Chapter 5:1-6:1. 


This passage is according to Wellhausen borrowed entire from J, as shown 
by the correspondence of 5:3 with 3:18, and D5) vs. 6,10,13,14 a different word 
for ‘‘ taskmasters,’”? from DD) 7% 1:11 E, though he notes two words for 
“task” or “tale” [SDM v. 8 and jan v. 18,* and a redundancy of expression 
in vs. 4,5. In 5:1 he claims that R has substituted ‘“‘ Moses and Aaron ”’ for 
*‘ Moses and the elders,’’ which according to 3:18 J must have written. 

As, however, Dillmann gives 3:18 to E, this entire passage takes the same 
direction with him, for which he further pleads the occurrence of 735 vs. 3,20, 
showing upon what slender grounds the assignment of whole chapters hither and 
thither may be made. He traces the hand of R in the omission of ‘“‘ the elders ”’ 
v. 1, the insertion of Aaron vs. 1,4,20, ‘‘ hold a feast,” v. 1, instead of ‘‘ sacrifice,”’ 
as 3:18; 5:3, etc., the doublet v. 5 (cf. v. 4), v. 9 (which has a word of P may 
and one of J FP’), 11b (which he fancies would be more appropriate after v. 13), 


and v. 22 where ‘‘ returned ”’ is introductory to the renewal of Moses’ commission, | 


6:2sqq., and is therefore unwelcome to the critics, who will have it that this is no 
renewal at all but simply P’s account of what E had already described in ch. 8. 
These alleged manipulations of R, as we have repeatedly seen, merely betoken 
critical embarrassment and are an acknowledgment that the passage is not in 
these particulars, what according to the critic’s scheme it ought to be; an 
acknowledgment, which is but scantily covered up by the assumption that R has 
been borrowing snatches from a hypothetical parallel narrative in J. 

Julicher assigns vs. 1,2,5 to E and the remainder to J, assuming that Rj 
inserted Aaron, v. 1, and erased from v. 3 ‘‘ Moses and the elders of Israel,’’ which 
he supposes to have been expressed as the subject in its original form; though if 
Rj made this erasure because in his view no other than Aaron was associated with 
Moses in this transaction, why did he not erase ‘‘ the elders of Israel”? from 3:18 
likewise ? 

* Jiilicher remarks that like variations in the use of terms occur several times in the pre- 
ceding chapters within the limits of what is accounted the same document, and are common in 


good writers; moreover these very words jan and J\JDN) occur together in the same verse, 
Ezek. 45:11. 
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It is of course easy enough for the critics, by the aid of R, to construct a text 
that will suit their hypothesis, as the present text manifestly does not. The com- 
bination here of ‘‘ Moses and Aaron ”’ will not answer either for Wellhausen’s J, 
or for Dillmann’s or Julicher’s E. It enters its decided protest against the sun- 
dering of 3:18 from 4:14-16; which isa feature of every critical scheme. That 
‘the elders ” are not particularly mentioned in 4:1-3 is not due to any manipula- 
tion by R, as the critics think it necessary to assume. It merely shows that the 
writer was not so painfully precise as to record subordinate details, which were 
sufficiently implied in *statements already made. It is plain enough from 8:18 
that the elders were to accompany Moses and Aaron when they went before the 
king. Their presence was altogether subsidiary and it is simply taken for granted 
without further mention that the divine direction was complied with. 

The minute and complicated apportionment, which the critics make of the 
next section, the narrative of the plagues, is based upon a rigorous demand for the 
explicit statement of every minute particular, which as the instance before us 
plainly shows is not always to be expected, a refusal to admit implications how- 
ever obvious in lieu of it, and insisting upon finding a divergence in trifling 
variations in the form of statement, which are readily explicable without such an 
assumption. 


, 1. LANGUAGE OF J. 


OLD Worps. 10, Lang. of E. (26) on HBRArIOA, VI., p. 22. 
rab) *wpa see Sect. 10, Lang. of E. (2) 37N (27) 1% Sect. 12, Lang. of J (also EK and P). (28) 
also in E, Gen. 20:4,11; 37:20, ete. (8) DUT TIP Sect. 7, Lang. of J. (29) Nyw Ex. 5:9 and 


only Gen. 4:4,5 in Hex. beside. (80) 11} Gen. 
16:11; 29:32 J; 31:42; 41:52 EH; Ex. 3:7,17; 4:31 
J (Well.) but E (Dill.). (81) pn Ex. 4:6,7, in 
Hex. beside only Gen. 16:5; Num. 11:12. (82) 
218 also in BE, Gen. 20:4. 


Sect. 8, Lang. of J. (4) WJ HEBRAIOA, V., p. 
154 (also in E and P). (5) p11) Sect. 7, Lang. 
of J (also in BE). (6) 7D Sect. 6, Lang. of J 
(also in E). (7) $°¥M Sect. 10, Lang. of E. (8) 
TVS also in H, Gen. 22:7. (9) M7 m9 Sect. 6, 
Lang. of J (also in E). (10) 37} also in H, Ex. 


23:5; Josh. 8:17; 24:16,20. (11) 5x» (Hiph.) also New WORDS. 


in E. (12) 1). (13) MpPyS Sect. 6, Lang. of J 
(also in E). (14) Hy) also in P, Gen. 48:5 and 
E, Gen. 21:23, ete. (15) 2)p3 pow Sect. 7, 
Lang. of J. (also in E), (16) 7 now Sect. 6, 
Lang. of J (also in E). (17) 8) Sect. 12, Lang. 
of E (also in P, Gen. 34:8). (18) °3 Sect. 11, 
Lang. of J. (19) "33 Sect. 5, Lang. of J (also 
in P, Gen. 23:4,oftenin E). (20) 0)....0) Sect. 
12, Lang. of J (also in E and P). (21) Son 
pw>w Sect. 8, Lang. of E(also in P). (22) Nn 
HEBRAIOA, V., p. 163 (also in E). (23) DNTP? 
Sect. 5, Lang. of J(alsoinE). (24) Dow HmBra- 
ICA, V., p. 154 (also in Hand P). (25) ie) Sect. 


@) 55 Ex. 2:19bis J; 2:6 E. 

(2) DINDD Ex. 3:7 J (Well.), E (Dill.); all in 
Hex, 

(3) vpn 7 Ex. 18:9; 32:11J; Num. 20:20 B; 
Ex. 3:19; 6:1 J (Well.), E (Dill.). 

(4) 337 Ex. 4:4 J; allin Hex. except twice in 
Deuteronomy. 

(5) abw Ex. 4:6 J; Num. 12:10 E worked over 
by J; allin Hex. 

(6) pbk Ex. 4:4J; allin Hex. 

(1) MPS Ex. 4:11 J; 28:8 H; allin O. T. 

(8) 71D let go Ex. 4:26 J; Qal only here in 
Hex. 


* The numbers are those of HHBRAIOA, VI., p. 30. 
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It will be observed that no characteristic diction is made out for J; nearly 
all the words in the foregoing lists are found also in E. 


2, LANGUAGE OF E. 


OLD WORDS. 


(1) #97 see V., p. 176, Lang. of J (377). @ 
NIN D) Sect. 6, Lang. of J. (8) DW Sect. 138, 
Lang. of J. (4) 80) (happen) Sect. 11, Lang. of 
J. (5) ys Sect. 8, Lang. of J. (6) p17 Sect. 
7, Lang. of J. (7) DV V., p. 155, Lang. of J. 
(8) 797 V., p. 155, Lang. of J. (6) WON verb 
Ex. 2:3 E, all in Hex; noun, Gen. 11:3 J! (Dill. 
J); 14:10 special source (Dill. E), Ex. 2:3 E; 
allin Hex, (10) 39° also in J, Gen. 82:23; 88:1- 
14; 44:20. (11) “iN? also in J, Ex. 4:9; 7:25,28; 
8:5,7; in P, 7:19; 8:1. (12) MN Sect. 6, Lang. 
of E, referred by rule to E. (13) 55) Sect. 6, 
Lang. of J. (14) el) Sect. 9, Lang. of E (also 
in J). (15) jos Sect. 8, Lang. of J. (16) "338 
Sect. 5, Lang. of J. (17) NNy V., p. 155 in J. 
(18) 83 Sect. 5, Lang. of J. (19) 9 43 (permit) 
Sect. 6, Lang. of E (also in J). (20) {5 Vi; 
p. 155, in J. (21) p05 Gen. 11:3 J} (Dill. J): 
Ex. 1:14 P (this word cut out solely on ac- 
count of its evident allusion to ch. 5); 5: 
7,8,16,18,19 J (Well.), E (Dill). (22) pla Sect. 8, 
Lang. of E (also in P). (23) owhw Syn Sect. 
18, Lang. of J. (24) 1o-by Sect. 5, Lang. of J. 
(25) ys Sect. 6, Lang. of J. (26) 0)....0) Sect. 
12, Lang. of J. (27) Np Sect. 5, Lang. of J. 
(28) WIT Sect. 5, Lang. of J. (29) DoF Gen. 
16:13 J; Ex. 3:5 J (Well.), E (Dill.); all in Hex. 
(30) WI5 Gen. 32:18 E; 33:8 J; Ex. 4:24,27 J 
(Dill. and Well.); allin Hex. (81) ys Gen. 10: 
18; 49:7; Num. 10:35 J; Gen. 11:4,8,9 Ji (Dill. 
J); Ex. 5:12 J (Well.), E (Dill.); all in Hex. ex- 
cept three times in Deuteromony. (82) yap 
Sect. 6, Lang. of J. 


NEW WORDS. 

@) nto Gen. 85:17; Ex. 1:15-21 BE; Gen. 
38:28 J; allin O. T. 

(2) jes Ex. 2:2,3 E; Josh. 2:4 uncertain 
whether J-or E (Dill); all in Hex, 

(3) 207 Ex. 3:1 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 17:6 EB 
(Dill.), uncertain; (Well.) 38:6 E, and repeatedly 
in Deuteronomy; ‘}'D is commonly referred 


to P or J, but occurs in H, Ex. 19:11,18 (where: 
Dill. says it was introduced by R from J), 
Deut. 33:2. Sinai is the name of the particu- 
lar peak from which the law was given, Horeb 
a more general term for the whole cluster of 
mountains. While Israel lay encamped at its 
base, and in reference to laws enacted there it 
was natural to use the term Sinai; prior to 
God’s descent upon Sinai and subsequently 
when they were at a distance, in the plains of 
Moab, as in Deuteronomy, it was equally 
natural to say Horeb. 

(4) 30 Ex. 3:2,3,4 J (Well.), E (Dill.); Deut. 
83:16 E; allin Hex. 

() 1) Joya Sw Ex. 8:5 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 
Josh. 5:15 J; allin O. T. 

(6) yn> noun Ex. 8:9 J (Well), E Will.); 
Deut. 26:7; all in Hex; verb, Ex. 3:9 J or E; 
22:20; 23:9 E; Num. 22:25 J; all in Hex. 

() mxdd) Ex. 8:20 J (Well.), E Dill.) ; 84:10 
R; Josh. 3:5 E; all in Hex. [Josh. 5:9 cited 
VL., p. 34is probably an inadvertence for Job 
5:9.] 

(8) opr) Gen. 31:42; Ex. 3:21; 28:15 E; 34:20. 
J; allin Hex. except twice in Deuteronomy. 

(9) wd) Ex. 3:7; 5:6,10,13,14 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 
all in Hex. 

(10) Wow Ex. 5:6,10,14,15,19 J (Well.), E (Dill.) ; 
Num. 11:16 J; allin Hex. except Deuteronomy 
and passages in Joshua referred to D. 

(ea)) wwp Ex. 5:7,12 J (Well.), E (Dill.); Num. 
15:32,33 P or alateraddition to P; all in Hex. 

(12) WNI Gen. 34:30; Ex. 8:103; 7:21 E; 5:21; 
7:18 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 16:20,24 P; all in Hex. 


RARE WORDS. 


These, of course, afford no indication of a 
writer’s ordinary diction. 

(1) Nowhere else in Hex., a, N13) 2:3; b, NDT 
2:3; 0, FD 2:3,53 d, Mw 2:10. ~ 

(2) Nowhere else in O. T., a, O°JSN (birth- 
stool) 1:16; b, ND5 3:2; c, OD) Niph. 5:8,17. 


It will be seen how total is the failure to establish any characteristic diction for 


* The numbers are those of HEBRAIOA, VI., p. 34. 
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E; almost every word in the above lists occurs likewise in J. N early the entire 
narrative portion being given to J or E, and only a few insignificant scraps 
reserved for P, it is to be expected that a large proportion of the words employed 
will not be found in the latter. 

J and E are so indistinguishable in “style,” ‘‘ material” and “theology,” 
_ that they are considered together in all these respects, HEBRAICA, VI., pp. 30, 32, 
35. This is an admission that no argument can be thence derived for sundering J 
from E. The only thing calling for remark is the following summary of ‘“ E’s 
special characteristics,” ibid, p. 34. 

1) ‘‘ This writer calls Mt. Sinai Horeb, 3:1.” Explained above under ‘‘ New 
Words ”’ (3). 

2) ““An angel appears unto Moses, 3:2.” So also to Hagar, Gen. 16:7-13 J; 
Lot, 19:1 J; Jacob, 32:24 (cf. Hos. 12:4) J (Well.); Balaam, Num. 22:22-35 J; 
Joshua, Josh. 5:13-15 (with explicit allusion to Ex. 3:5) J; to which in all fair- 
ness should be added Abraham, Gen. 22:11,15, though v. 11 is by the critics 
referred to E in spite of the name “ Jehovah,” and v. 15 though admitted to be 
akin to J in thought and expressions is ascribed to R. 

3) ‘* Moses’ name is repeated in calling, 3:4.”? There are but two other 
instances of such repetition, Gen. 22:11; 46:2, the former of which ought on criti- 
cal principles to be assigned to J ; in other passages in E the name is not repeated, 
e. g., Gen. 31:11; 22:1,7; 21:17. 

4) ‘*Fondness for ‘three days’ journeys,’ 3:18; 5:3.” So J, Gen. 30:36; 
Num. 10:33b, cf. also Josh. 9:16; P, Num. 33:8. 

5) ‘‘ Even after recording the revelation of the name Yahweh in 8:15 sq., he 
continues regularly with DON in the rest of his narrative, e. g., 4:20,27.”* So 
far is this from being the case that the critics have frequent recourse to R to 
account for the absence of ON in E, as is confessed, HEBRAICA, VI., p. 35, 
“not even the names of the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely inter- 
mingled.”’ 


SECTION 14. Ex. 7:8-12:51. 


The questions raised by the critics now become grave indeed in their bearing 
upon the truth and divine origin of the religion of the Old Testament. The 
. details of patriarchal history are less vital than the events which we now 
approach, which are the credentials of the Mosaic revelation and the divinely 
given attestation that it is from Him whom all nature obeys and that it is charged 
with His supreme authority. The formula which declares the source of the Pen- 
tateuchal laws and their claim upon Israel’s homage and obedience is “‘I am 
Jehovah thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 


* Neither Wellhausen, Dillmann, nor Jiilicher refer 4:27 to E. 
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house of bondage.’? And the fact that they were led forth “ with a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm and with signs and wonders,” is repeatedly appealed to 
in evidence that it was indeed Jehovah himself, who had wrought their deliver- 
ance. If now the record of these events is framed out of divergent and conflict- 
ing sources, as the critics claim, their credibility is, to say the least, seriously 
impaired. But if it is, as has always been believed, a contemporaneous and self- 
consistent narrative, this carries with it unimpeachable evidence of its truth 
and accuracy. 

In a matter such as this we surely have the right to demand something more 
than plausible conjecture resting upon slight and dubious grounds. There should 
be clear and unambiguous proof proportionate to the gravity of the consequences 
suspended upon it. Can such proof be furnished? Let us see. 


1. The Grounds of Partition. 


It is alleged that there are such characteristic and pervading differences in 
the narratives of the plagues as betray a diversity of writers. 

1. The miracles are sometimes wrought by Aaron with his rod (P), 7:10,19; 
8:1sq.,12sq. (A. V., 58q.,16 sq.) ; sometimes by the rod or hand of Moses (E), 7:17 
(cf. 14); 9:23; 10:18,22; and sometimes without human instrumentality by the 
sole and immediate agency of Jehovah himself (J), 7:25,27 (A. V., 8:2); 8:17,20 
(A. V., 21,24); 9:3,5 sq.,18,23b; 10:4,13b. 

2. The miracles described by P are to be classed as signs rather than inflictions ; 
they are successive trials of strength between Aaron and the magicians of Egypt 
in which the latter are each time worsted more seriously than before, until finally 
they are discomfited altogether. These are framed after a uniform pattern: 
‘* Jehovah spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch forth thy rod and do so and 
so that there may be....and they did so (as Jehovah commanded) and Aaron 
stretched out his rod and did so and so and there was....and the magicians did 
so with their enchantments and..... But Pharaoh’s heart was hardened [or 
Jehovah hardened Pharaoh’s heart] and he hearkened not to them as Jehovah had 
said.” These form a regularly advancing series from the preliminary sign of rods 
changed to serpents through the first, second, third, and sixth plagues (blood, 
frogs, lice, boils). But in the remaining plagues (fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth) there is no allusion to the magicians whatéver. 

3. Certain of the plagues are announced beforehand (uniformly J). Moses is 
bidden to go to Pharaoh and demand the release of Israel, at the same time noti- 
fying him that if he refused to let them go such and such a plague would be sent, 
commonly at a specified time; so in the plagues of blood, frogs, flies, murrain, 
hail and locusts (first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth (but not the third, 
sixth, and ninth). 

4, In certain of the plagues the effect produced upon the king is expressly 
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stated (JE); he summons Moses and Aaron and begs them to entreat Jehovah for 
its removal and makes larger and larger concessions; but, when the plague was 
over, Pharaoh hardened his heart and would not let the people go. This takes 
place in the second, fourth, seventh, eighth and ninth plagues (frogs, flies, hail, 
locusts, darkness) but not in the third, fifth, and sixth. 

Hence it is argued that the plagues not being regarded from the same point 
of view, nor described in the same manner, nor forming a continuous series in any 
of the respects named above, cannot all have been recorded by the same hand. 
Different accounts have been mingled together; but when these are disentangled 
and restored each to its proper separate form, the regular and orderly arrange- 
ment which is now confused will be brought to light. 

In addition to the rod changed to a serpent the critics find the following 
plagues in 

P (1) blood, (2) frogs, (3) lice, (6) boils. 

J (1) blood, (2) frogs, (4) flies, (5) murrain, (7) hail, (8) locusts. 

E (1) blood, (7) hail, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, with possible traces of two 
others, perhaps frogs and flies. 

In reality, however, the plagues form a symmetrical and regularly unfolding 
scheme, as they stand in the record, without any confusion or derangement. The 
first nine plagues spontaneously divide themselves into three series of three each. 


1. (1) blood, 7:14—-25. (4) flies, 8:16-28. (7) hail, 9:13-35. 
2. (2) frogs, 7:26-8:11.* (5) murrain, 9:1-7. (8) locusts, 10:1-20. 
3. (3) lice, 8:12-15. (6) boils, 9:8-12. (9) darkness, 10:21-27. 


In each series the first and second are announced beforehand; the third is 
sent without warning. The regularly repeated formula in the first is with slight 
variations: ‘‘And Jehovah said unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning and 
stand before Pharaoh,—lo! he cometh forth to the water,—and say unto him, 
Thus saith Jehovah (the God of the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may 
serve me; and if thou wilt not let my people go, behold I’’.... 

The second of each series is introduced thus: ‘“‘And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Go in‘unto Pharaoh and say unto him, Thus saith Jehovah (the God of 
the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may serve me; and if thou refuse to let 
them go, behold I’’}.... 

While the first in each series was thus pre-announced to the king by the 
river’s side, and the second in his palace, the third was wrought without premo- 
nition, Jehovah simply giving direction to Moses or to Moses and Aaron. 

This orderly arrangement of the plagues is rendered still more significant by 
their number, which cannot be merely the accidental result of combining separate 


*In A. V., 8:1-15, with a corresponding change in the verses throughout ch. 8. 
+ These recurring formulae would be called ‘‘stereotyped” and “repetitious,” if they were 
found in P. 
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accounts, which differ both in the number of the plagues and in the substance of 
the plagues themselves. Nine follow in immediate succession, three times three, 
suggestive of the three degrees of comparison, each series rising to'a climax, the 
final series the climax of all that preceded ; and these are but the prelude to the 
tenth, which seals the completeness of the whole, like the ten digits and the ten 
commandments. 

And not only in numerical structure but in intrinsic character the plagues 
proceed by regular gradation, growing in their intensity and severity from first to 
last. The water of the river, which was adored as divine, the source of Egypt’s 
fertility, became so offensive, that the fish in it died and men could no longer 
drink of it. It next poured forth multitudes of disgusting vermin, frogs covering 
the land, filling the houses and the very bedchambers and beds of both king and 
people. Then the ground was smitten and its dust was alive with troublesome 
insects, lice (or fleas) upon man and beast. The insect pest was next intensified, 
swarms of stinging flies, abounding everywhere. Then a fatal pestilence attack- 
ing cattle, followed by boils and painful eruptions on the persons of men. To 
this succeed widespread destruction by an unheard of storm of hail with thunder 
and lightning, the still more extreme desolation by locusts, the awful darkness 
paralyzing all and filling all with terror, the precursor of the last, most terrible 
and crushing blow, the death of all the first-born throughout the land of Egypt 
from the palace to the dungeon. 

A similar progress is observable in the specific aim of the several plagues, 
their range, and their attendant circumstances. In the first series the Egyptian 
magicians vie with Aaron, as they had done in the preliminary sign exhibited 
before Pharaoh of a rod turned into a serpent, 7:9-12. Thisis nota duplicate 
account of the miracle in the wilderness of Horeb, 4:2-4,* intended as a sign 
wherewith Moses might convince the people, and afterwards wrought in their 
presence by Aaron as his representative, 4:30. This is a like sign wrought on a 
separate occasion by special divine direction for Pharaoh’s conviction. His ser- 
pent charmers imitate it, but Aaron’s rod swallowed up theirs. The first two 
plagues they also imitated, but appeal had to be made to Moses and Aaron for the 
removal of the second. In the third they altogether failed and confessed, ‘‘ This 
is the finger of God.”” This ends the contest with the magicians. They make no 
further effort to repeat any of the miracles and are only mentioned once again in 
the plague infiicted upon persons. They are stricken like the rest. 


* “Serpent” in 4:3is Wj, but in 7:9-12 pan . This has been thought to indicate different 
writers. But wry} and pan both occur in the same verse and in application to the same ob- 
ject, Isa. 27:1; and pan is used in this same sense, Deut. 32:33; Ps. 91:13. 02 as the more com- 
prehensive word is sometimes used generally of such reptiles as infest the water, and it may be 
suggestive of larger size. But in the passages now in question the words seem to be used as 
equivalents, which need create no more surprise than if a writer should use “serpent” in one 
passage and “snake” in another. 
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With the second series of plagues begins their explicit limitation to the Egyp- 
tians in contrast with the land of Goshen where Israel dwelt. The protection of 
Israel is expressly remarked in every plague from the fourth to the tenth, except 
two, viz., boils and locusts; and in these it is distinctly implied in their being 
specifically sent upon the Egyptians and the land of Egypt. 

Once in the first series of plagues, once again in the second, and at each suc- 
cessive plague of the third series, Pharaoh sent with increasing urgency to Moses 
and Aaron to solicit their intercession on his behalf. He first promises to let the 
people go and asks to have the frogs taken away to-morrow. When flies are sent, 
he offers with more definiteness to let the people sacrifice in the land or to go into 
the wilderness for the purpose, if they do not go very far away. The hail wrings 
from him the confession I have sinned; I will let you go, and ye shall stay no 
longer. When he is threatened with locusts, Pharaoh’s servants urge him to 
yield, and he proposes to let the men go but not the children. When they are 
actually sent, he calls in haste for Moses and Aaron, confesses his sin and begs to 
be forgiven only this once. In the plague of darkness he permits them to take 
their children but not their cattle. In the consternation at the death of the first- 
born he concedes everything ; they may take their cattle too. 

The first series is uniformly wrought by the rod of Aaron, and the third with 
equal uniformity by the rod of Moses.* In the second series no rod is mentioned. 
The first two plagues of this series are simply announced by Moses. In conform- 
ity with the scheme upon which all the plagues are conducted, the third is not 
preannounced. It is linked with Moses by his being concerned in its production ; 
it follows upon his act, not as those before it upon his word. 

But here we are met by the question, Does the agency respectively attributed 
to Moses and to Aaron in their dealings with Pharaoh correspond with that which 
is outlined for them in 7:2? If tojustify their partition of the text the critics 
infer from this verse that according to P, Aaron, not Moses, is to speak before 
Pharaoh, they gain nothing by it; for P does not, in all that they assign to him, 
record a single address to Pharaoh by either of the brothers from this verse for- 
ward. 

It is plain, however, upon the face of this passage that Aaron is not to super- 
sede or displace Moses. Moses was from the first the chosen organ of divine com- 
munication, and he holds throughout the superior rank, as 7:1 distinctly affirms. 
Aaron is simply called in as his assistant and coadjutor. Moses is to speak all 
that God commands him. Aaron is to aid him before Pharaoh. in conformity 
' with this Jehovah directs Moses to speak to Pharaoh, 7:14, etc., etc. But Aaron 
uniformly accompanies him, and unites in the delivery of the message, 10:3, 
which is further implied in the repeated phrase, ‘‘ Pharaoh hearkened not unto 


* Stretching forth his hand toward heaven, 10:22, is equivalent to stretching forth his rod, as 
is apparent from the comparison of 9:22 with v. 23 and 10:12 with v. 13. 
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them,” 7:18,22, etc. He works the miracles, by which it is enforced, to the end of 
the first series of plagues ;* all after this are wrought by Moses. Pharaoh pressed 
by necessity invariably summons both Moses and Aaron and asks their interces- 
sion; but as Moses is the organ of communication with God, it is invariably he 
alone who intercedes. The critics, who wish to establish a distinction between P 
and J in regard to Aaron, are puzzled to account for his presence at all in the 
interviews with the king, which they assign to J. But if his name was inserted 
by R, to enhance the credit of the future high priest, why did he not make him 
the intercessor with God and give him altogether a more conspicuous part in the 
narrative ? 

The evidences of unity, that have now been recited, growing out of the struc- 
tural arrangement of the plagues, and the various indications of one consistent 
plan ruling in the whole, cannot be easily set aside and certainly cannot be acci- 
dental. 

Scarcely any account is made of diction in dividing this section; and as it 
would appear, with good reason, for what is urged is meagre enough. P uses the 
term ‘‘ wonders,”’ 7:3,9; 11:9,10, (but so does E, 4:21); and ‘‘ pool,” 7:19, which 
occurs but twice besides in the whole Pentateuch. ‘‘ Magicians,’’ though in Gen- 
esis used by E, is here ascribed to P. Three words are employed to denote the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, which vary slightly in signification, mp hard or 
obdurate, Mff7 stout or obstinate, JA heavy, hard to move or stubborn. These 
are used in both intransitive and transitive forms, and the latter with Jehovah or 
Pharaoh himself as subjects. It is alleged that J always uses 95), yet he 
interchanges the adjectives 395) and jf, 10:14,19; P and E alike make use of 
if and that in both its transitive and intransitive forms, a result reached in 
disregard of the critical dictum that E uses O9ON and not 449! ;+ P also uses 
rit’), which occurs but once in this connection. 5) and pin both occur 
after the plague of hail, 9:34,35, the former transitive attributing the hardening 
to Pharaoh’s own agency, the latter intransitive. Instead of admitting that J has 
here used both words, the critics isolate v. 35 from its context and attach it else- 
where. The same is done with 10:20, which though in a J connection is referred 
to E notwithstanding ;q\jq! , because it has pin Q 

It is said that the P formula is ‘‘ Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and he 

‘hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had said;” while that of JE is ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened, and he would not let the people go.”” Yet P has the latter 
phrase, 11:10; cf. also 6:11; 7:2. ‘Thou has not hearkened hitherto,” 7:16 J, is 
a plain allusion to P’s phrase just before, v. 18. In 8:11 (A. V. 15) J’s phrase 

* Aaron is not the only miracle worker in P, according to the critics themselves. It was 

Moses who wrought the plague of boils, 9:10, and divided the Red Sea, 14:16,21; ef. 11:10 P. 

+ HeBratro, VI., p.47. ‘In this section the name of the Deity is exclusively 7), which 


must have been substituted by Rin all the passages; or else even E uses this name in this sec- 
tion, on the strength of 8:15, where Yahweh is revealed.” 
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“335 for the hardening of the heart and P’s ‘“‘ hearkened not unto them” occur 
together, but instead of drawing the natural conclusion that one writer uses both 
expressions the critics split the sentence and divide it between J and P. If, as 
we are told, R has here erased jf7, P’s word for ‘“‘ hardened,” as superfluous after 
3355 J, why did he allow both to remain, 9:34,35 ? In 9:35, moreover, E has a 
part of P’s phrase ‘‘as Jehovah had said,” which Jiilicher finds it convenient to 
attribute to R. Where the presence of the magicians is noted, obstructing atten- 
tion to the demand of Moses and Aaron, it was natural to say “‘ Pharaoh heark- 
ened not unto them;” everywhere else the statement is ‘‘he would not let the 
people go.” ax 


2. The Plague of Blood 7:14-25. 


According to Knobel and Schrader P’s account of this plague is found in 7: 
19-22. But if that be so, one of the discrepancies insisted upon between P and 
JE ceases to exist. It is said that P represents all the water in the land of Egypt 
as turned to blood, while JE limits this to the water of the river. But while v. 
19 speaks of streams and rivers and ponds and pools and even the water in wood 
and stone as converted into blood, vy. 20 lays stress only upon the water of the 
river, and y. 21 speaks of the fish dying in the river and the impossibility of drink- 
ing of the water of the river. Noldeke and Kayser, therefore, assign these last 
two verses, which occur in the midst of P’s statement, to JE, with the exception 
of the first clause of v. 20 ‘‘And Moses and Aaron did so as Jehovah commanded.’’ 
Dillmann and Wellhausen do the same, only they except in addition the last 
clause of y. 21, ‘‘And there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.” 

The further attempt to separate J from E leads to the splitting up of this 
entire paragraph into minute fragments. In the first place it becomes a question 
whether on critical principles J can be assigned any part here whatever, for he 
had already spoken, 4:9, of the change of water to blood in a different connection 
and for a different purpose, not as an infliction upon Egypt, but as a sign to con- 
vince the children of Israel. And there is quite as much reason for regarding 
that as a divergent account by J of the transaction here recorded, as there is for a 
similar allegation respecting 4:2-4 J and 7:8-12 P. But critics must be allowed 
to draw different conclusions from identical premises, when it suits their con- 
venience. 

7:14 is given to J because of 355. But 15b cannot be from J, who knows 
nothing of miracles wrought with a rod, nor from E who knows nothing of a rod 
turned into a serpent. This combined reference to 4:17 KE and 4:3 J would seem 
to show that those verses cannot be sundered, as is done by the critics. They 
have, however, one refuge in every perplexity; this clause must have been 
inserted by R. If that is the case it is clear that in the judgment of R the rod 
which was turned to a serpent, 4:3, is the rod which Moses was to take in his 
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hand wherewith to do signs, 4:17, the critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And furthermore in the intent of the author of this paragraph in its present form 
the rod aforesaid is the one with which this miracle was wrought; it is identical, 
therefore, with the rod used by Aaron, v. 19. 

Still further, v. 16 J is a plain reference to 3:18; 5:3, which are assigned by 
Dillmann to E; he is consequently obliged to assume that J has here made use of 
E. Verse 17a ‘In this thou shalt know that Iam Jehovah,” is by Julicher attri- 
buted to Rj, who gives this religious aim to the miracle. The sudden change of 
speaker in v. 17 is particularly urged in proof that there is a confusion in the text 
arising from the blending of two distinct sources. ‘‘I will smite with the rod” is 
plainly the language of Moses, and yet it is prefaced with ‘‘ Thus saith Jehovah.” 
Such a transition from the words of God to those of his human messenger is, how- 
ever, of too frequent occurrence to create surprise, cf. Isa. 48:16; Zech. 2:11; 4: 
8,9. According to the critics, vs. 14-17 as far as the words, ‘‘ Behold, I....” or 
‘¢T will smite ’’.... belong (with the exceptions already noted) to J, who attributes 
the plagues to the immediate agency of Jehovah. The remainder of y. 17 and 
perhaps v. 18 belong to E, who always employs the instrumentality of Moses’ rod. 
E’s account recommences v. 20 with the words, ‘“‘And he (the pronoun is by the 
critics referred to Moses) lifted up the rod,” etc., and continues in vy. 21 as far as 
‘“‘water of the river;’? and finally embraces vy. 24. Then y. 25, which speaks of 
Jehovah smiting the river is the conclusion of J’s account. About vy. 23 there is 
some perplexity. Wellhausen assigns it to P, Dillmann to E, Jiilicher to J. 
“‘And this also he did not lay to heart,’ i. e., this miracle like the one before it 
failed to influence him, is an evident allusion to 7:9-12 P, whereas ‘‘ Pharaoh 
turned and went into his house,” refers back to his going out in the morning, y. 15 
J (according to Dillmann on the basis of E). Here is again a combined reference 
to two passages sundered by the critics, which on their principles admits of no 
explanation. Hence their uncertainty what to do with it. 

And now all this sundering and recombining simply makes a confused jumble 
of the whole matter. 

1. The message to Pharaoh, vs. 14-18, the direction to Aaron to execute what 
had been announced to Pharaoh, v. 19, and his doing as he was directed, v. 20, 
belong together and are necessary to complete one another. They cannot be 
assigned to different writers without making each part a disconnected fragment. 
According to the critics’ division J gives no account of the infliction of the 
plague; E’s portion begins in the middle of a sentence, with no intimation who 
is speaking or to whom the words are addressed; P states in general, v. 20a, that 
Moses and Aaron did as they were commanded, but according to the analogy of 
8:2,13 (A. V. 6,17) this should be followed by the specific act performed and its 
result,—precisely what in fact does follow in the rest of the verse but is by the 
ritics ascribed to a different document. 
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2. The close verbal correspondence between vs. 17b,18 and 20b,21a, and the 
correspondence again between v. 19 and 8:1 (A. V. 5) is no argument for the crit- 
ical division, for it is at once explained if all is from the same writer. The 
assumption that the double application of the pronoun “I” in v. 17 is due to R’s 
confusing separate sentences imputes a degree of carelessness or stupidity to him 
that is quite inconceivable. And the mention of the rod, so far from being out of 
place or requiring the assumption of a different writer is just what v. 15 prepares 
us to expect. 

3. There is no inconsistency in Moses speaking of smiting the waters, when 
in fact they were smitten by Aaron at his bidding. Moses simply acts through 
the instrumentality of Aaron. Nor is there any want of agreement between the 
command ‘“ Take thy rod and stretch out thine hand upon the waters” and the 
consequent action “he lifted up the rod and smote the waters.” Stretching out 
the rod and smiting with the rod are similarly combined 8:12,13 (A. V. 16,17), 
only there both terms are inserted in each clause, while here the two clauses sup- 
plement each other. Nor is there any discrepancy in all the waters of Egypt 
becoming blood, whereas Moses had simply spoken to Pharaoh of the water of the 
river. This was singled out as the most conspicuous and important; and so again 
in recording the fulfilment, which yet proceeds to add that there was blood 
throughout all the land of Egypt. And the suggestion that Jehovah’s smiting 
the river involves a different conception from its waters being changed to blood 
when smitten by divine direction refutes itself. 

The space allotted to this article will not permit a like detailed examination 
of the remaining plagues. Wellhausen admits the impossibility of separating J 
from E in the plague of blood, frogs, hail and locusts. He would certainly have 
added that of flies, if he could have anticipated the hair-splitting analysis, which 
Dillmann struggles to carry through. And as these are the only ones, in which 
both these documents are supposed to enter, this is equivalent to a surrender of 
the whole case. The division which is attempted, rests not upon criteria of dic- 
tion such as are held to distinguish the documents elsewhere, but solely upon 
distinctions arbitrarily assumed and which are relentlessly forced through in the 
manner already sufficiently illustrated. 


3. Style, Material and Theology. 


Such particulars as are grouped under these heads, Hepraica, VI., pp. 
37sqq., may now be considered, so far as they appear to call for remark and have 
not been answered already. 

“‘P ig systematic,” precisely as the entire scheme of plagues is systematic, as 
has been fully shown. 

When in P, Aaron is to “stretch his hand over the waters of Egypt, over 
their rivers, over their streams, over their pools, and over all their ponds,” and 
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particulars are given in other cases, this is called ‘‘ minute, exact,’ HEBRAICA, 
VI., p. 30. But when J says, the frogs shall ‘‘come into thine house and into 
thy bed-chamber and upon thy bed and into thine ovens and into thy kneading 
troughs,” and like specifications are given regarding the flies, or the cattle that 
suffer from the murrain, this is called ‘“‘ vivid,’ p. 44. 

If P is “minute, exact”? when stating the duration of “‘Israel’s stay in 
Egypt,” so JE, seven days plague of blood, 7:25; three days darkness, 10:22,23 ; 
time defined ‘‘ tomorrow,” 8:6,19 (A. V. 10,28),9:5,6,18; about midnight, 11:4; 
exact condition of the several crops, 9:31,32. 

P is “stereotyped ;” so JE 9)95 9" (DY FAN mows (six times), 7:16,26; 8: 
16 (A. V., 8:1, 20); 9:1,13; 10:3. DAN ION PTT? (six times), 338; (5:3); 
7:16; 9:1,13; 10:3. fA>oywS AN TNID DN (three times), 7:27 (A. V., 8:2); 
9:2; 10:4; cf. 4:23; 7:14; 8:17. ...... 969) PAN) nwp>? Apap xp" 
TT ON PYM YT 8:4,21,25; 9:27,28; 10:17; MO ND) 8:28 (A. V., 32); 
9:7,35 5 10:20,(27); (11:10 P). 

P is ‘‘ verbose and repetitious;’’ so is JE, if the same standard and method of 
treatment be applied. 7:18b is repeated vs. 21,24; 7:29 (A. V., 8:4) adds nothing 
to v. 28; 8:7(11) is unnecessary after vs. 5,6(9,10); v. 9b(13b) is unnecessary after 
9a(13a); v. 17(21) is needlessly amplified; v. 19a(23a) is needless after 18(22) ; 
the opening words are all that are needed in v. 20(24); v. 22(26) might have been 
expressed more briefly; v. 25(29) is needlessly amplified; the opening clause is all 
that is needed in v. 27(31). We might go similarly through the rest of the chap- 
ters if it was worth while. 

The mode of inferring ‘‘ duplicates” is peculiar. Unless there is fresh men- 
tion at every step of all that had gone before, it is assumed that the writer knew 
nothing of it. ‘‘(1) 7:9 starts out as if there never had been any thought of showing 
wonders to Pharaoh; yet 4:21, etc. (2) The ‘rod turning serpent’ appears here 
as something entirely original, a representation which could hardly have been made 
by the writer of 4:3. (8) 7:19 has the air of a perfectly new order about the plague 
of blood, not appearing as if it had just been mentioned in vy. 17.”” The words 
italicized above are entirely gratuitous, and not suggested by anything in the text 
itself. The writer surely could trust his readers to remember what he had said 
shortly before. It might as well be said of 7:20b that lifting up the rod and smit- 
ing the waters has the air of a perfectly new act never thought of before and it 
does not appear as if it had been announced, v. 17. 

The want of connection alleged (4) between v. 19, all the waters and v. 20 the 
river only is created by inserting ‘‘ only’? which is not in the text and is annulled 
by ‘‘(5) 21b is a clumsy addition.” Very clumsy in critical estimation because it 
overturns the false interpretation put upon the preceding, as though it limited the 
miracle to the river. 


(6) Verse 23 is a repetition of 22b, such as is not found elsewhere after the 
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same or similar formula.’’ But itis found here and is a crue criticorum as has 
been shown before. 

(7) 8:1-8 does not seem to imply 7:26-29,’* the same fallacy as in Nos. 
1-8; ‘“‘and it does not go with 8:4.” But though the magicians might aggravate 
the plague, they could not remove it. There was every reason, therefore, why the 
prayers of Moses and Aaron should be asked for. 

(8) Seven plagues ‘‘have warnings, while three come without any notice.” 
This grows out of the symmetrical plan, exhibited above. 

‘* Differences.” (1) In JE ‘‘ Moses is to perform the wonders before Pharaoh 
without waiting for Phardoh to ask for them, 4:21; in P Aaron is to do them, at the 
request of Pharaoh, 7:9.” Eliminate the italicized words, which are not in the 
text, and remember that Aaron was appointed to be Moses’ helper, and where is 
the discrepancy? (2) Pan and Yj: this is explained above. (8) and (4) P 
every collection of water, J and E the Nile; explained above. (5) Magicians in 
but four of the ten plagues; explained above. 

‘** Inconsistencies.”? (1) ‘“‘Some of the differences mentioned above amount 
to incongruities.”’ It has been shown that this is not the case. (2) ‘‘11:9 says 
‘that my wonders may be multiplied,’ ”’ while 11:1 says ‘‘ yet one more plague will 
I bring.” But that plague was multitudinous; there was a death in every house- 
hold. And to add one more was to increase the number and thus make them more 
numerous. Apart from this, however, the whole apparent force of the objection 
lies in the tacit assumption that a sequence in the order of the record must 
necessarily indicate chronological succession. 11:9,10 do not in the order of time 
follow the foregoing, but are a summation of all that has preceded. This is obvi- 
ousiny. 10. It is equally true of v. 9. 

“‘ R’s free arrangement.” Several suggestions are made under this head of 
an improved order of the verses. This is purely a matter of taste and may be left 
to be settled between R and the critics. 3 

In P ‘“‘ God’s revelation is formal and stiffly sublime: (1) He orders Moses 
and Aaron to do a certain thing and ‘they did so.’”’ But the orders in JH, 9:22, 
23; 10:12,13,21,22 are precisely parallel to those in P, 7:19; 8:1,2,12,18 (A. V. 5, 
6,16,17). (2) ‘‘ His orders are usually the simple fiat ‘let it become a serpent’ ”’ 
etc., but precisely so JE, 9:22, ‘let there be hail;” 10:21, ‘‘let there be darkness.” 
“©(3) He does according to his will, without warning Pharaoh of his plans.’ Ex- 
actly so E, 10:21 sqq. 

‘“¢(1) No miracle is shown, except when Pharaoh demands one, 7:9.” A sign 
is provided in advance for convincing Pharaoh, 7:9 P, precisely as for convincing 
Israel, 4:1sqq. J. ‘‘(2) Each succeeding plague comes only because the preceding 


* The massoretic punctuation of D’YTINY3 7:27 does not annul the fact that the article m7 
does not appear with D’y775¥ when first mentioned in the announcement to Pharaoh, but it is 
made definite both by 7} and FN in the direction to Aaron. 
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one did not touch Pharaoh’s heart.”” Exactly soin JE. ‘It is only after the last 
plague (of boils) that Yahweh hardens the king’s heart, and for that there is no 
punishment as in the prophetic story.”” Even as the critics parcel the plagues, 
was the death of the firstborn no punishment? And was the overthrow in the 
Red Sea no punishment, 14:4,8 P? (3) It would seem that God did this in 
order that the exodus might be due directly to his intervention and not to Pha- 
raoh’s subjection.”? There is no difference here between P and JE. It was God’s 
mighty hand that led Israel out in one as in the other. P speaks of the plague of 
the first-born, but says nothing of any hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in connection 
with it as invariably with the other plagues. The implication is that this broke 
his obstinacy for the time, until Israel was some distance on their way, when he 
recovered himself sufficiently to pursue them. 

‘God is remote from man: (1) he enters into no negotiations with Pharaoh. 
(2) On the other hand he does not torment or vex Pharaoh [whatever this may 
mean] as in the representation of J.”? This is wholly due to the critical partition. 
That part of the record, which is assigned to J, is of course not left for P. 

‘* The importance of Aaron is emphasized: (1) Aaron is invariably associated 
with Moses ;”’ so in JE, 8:4,8,21 (A. V., 8,12,25); 9:27; 10:3,8,16. ‘‘And in all 
the plagues but one (the last) Aaron does the work.’’ In the first series of plagues 
he acts by Moses’ direction; in the remaining series Moses acts for himself. ‘‘ (2) 
Even in receiving the divine orders, Aaron is mentioned in the first two, 6:13; 
7:8, and in the last two, 9:8; 12:1.” Nevertheless in P asin JE, God commonly 
speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1,2, etc., etc. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue these details further, the bare statement of 
which suggests the answer. But it would be unpardonable not to notice the egre- 
gious misrepresentations on p. 48; I beg pardon, but I can call them by no milder 
name. ‘‘ Yahweh encourages stealing (at least plundering) goods of the Egyptians, 
which are to be gotten only by lying, 11:2sq.” The only seeming plausibility in 
this gross misstatement arises from the erroneous translation of a Hebrew word. 
The people were not bidden to ‘‘ borrow” nor did the Egyptians “‘lend,” 12:35,36, 
with any expectation or implication of the things being returned. They asked and 
the Egyptians bestowed. The Lord gave his people favor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians, who were, moreover, in too great terror to refuse. They were urgent upon 
the Israelites to send them out of the land in haste and were only too glad to be rid 
of them at any price, since their detention by the king had been followed by such 
awful scourges. There was thus no deception in the case, and the transaction was 
legitimate from a triple point of view; the right of divine gift, the Sovereign Pro- 
prietor and Lord of all could justly dispose of the wealth of Egypt as he saw fit; 
the right of conquest, Israel was victorious in the struggle with Egypt and was in 
a position to dictate their own terms; the right of compensation for unrequited 
service which they had rendered and oppressive bondage which they had endured. 
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“* Moreover, the asking for a three days’ journey only, 8:28, was under the 
circumstances not an honest request.” If one, who had a rightful claim and the 
power to enforce it, should in the first instance ask for a mere fraction of what 
was due him, in order to try the temper of the party with whom he was dealing, 
what suspicion of dishonesty would there be in such a course? It was with the 
view of setting the unreasonable obstinacy of Pharaoh in the most glaring light 
that so trifling a concession was asked. It was no stratagem for the sake of gain- 
ing an advantage. Jehovah had the power to set his people free and he meant to 

‘use it. He could just as easily have declared to Pharaoh his whole purpose at 
the beginning. But the despicable nature of the Egyptian tyrant, and the pitiless 
bondage to which Israel was subjected, would not have been so clearly exhibited. 

“The necessity of indicating the Hebrew houses by blood upon the door-post 
is hardly compatible with the idea of an omniscient Deity.” It is difficult to 
repress one’s indignation at the irreverence of such suggestions. The blood on 
the door-posts was not to aid God’s omniscience, but to teach the need of atone- 
ment, to impress upon Israel that they too were exposed to death and must be 
delivered by the shedding of blood. It is the doctrine incessantly set forth in the 
whole sacrificial ritual, proclaiming the holiness and the pardoning mercy of God, 
but impairing none of his infinite perfections. 


4. Chapter 12, 


I must here be permitted to refer to the detailed discussion of the unity of 
this chapter in my Hebrew Feasts, Lectures 3 and 4, to which I have nothing 
material to add, and which there is not now space to repeat. 


1. LANGUAGE OF P.* 


OLD WORDS. (1) pnw in but two passages in P, Ex. 9:9,10 
11; Ley. 18:18,19,20,28, and one in Deuteronomy 
viz.: 28:27,35; allin Hex. (2) 5sow nay (with 
or without ’}4) legal phrase. (8) 00D Ex. 12:4 
P, all in O. T.; MOD Ex. 12:4; Lev. 27:23 P, 
allin O. T.; a cognate word 05) is foundina 


7 


(1) pay (=wWMN) in JH, as explained above), 
V., p. 151 (also in J). (2) Mp V.,p. 151, only 
three times in Hex. (3) WD) (= person) VL., 
p- 117 (also in J). (4) \Dt Sect. 5, Lang. of P 
(also in J). (5) 4 (=Dw) V., p. 152 (also in J 


and E). (6) 475 Sect. 5, Lang. of P (legal 
phrase). (7) wDIn MIND) Sect. 5, Lang. of 
P (legal phrase). (8) TIN ON OFp3 V., p. 
174 (7:18). (9) 133 ja Sect. 5, Lang. of P (also 
in J and E). (10) 03 napr Sect. 5, Lang, of 
P (egal phrase). (11) ‘yp Sect. 5, Lang. of P 
(alsoinJ and E). (12) 7). 


NEW WORDS. 


All of these (except No, 1) and several of the 
preceding are legal phrases and not to be 
looked for in any but a ritual connection. 


single passage, Num. 31:28,37,38,39,40,41 said by 
Dill. and Well. not to be by P, but a late addi- 
tion. (4) Nw legal phrase; in Gen. 26:5 re- 
ferred to RinaJ connection. (5) Day Pa 
legal phrase. (6) ody pn legal phrase. (7) 
wp Spd legal phrase. (8) MMS legal 
phrase. 
WORDS USED IN ONE PASSAGE ONLY. 

These, of course, afford no indication of a 
writer’s style. 

(a) D> (or DY) 7:11,22; 8:3,14. (b) MD 
9:8,10. (c) DNPIPAN 9:9,10. 


* The numbers are those of HEBRAICA, VI., pp. 36,37. 
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2 LANGUAGE OF J.* 


It will be observed that almost every word 
here classed as belonging to J occurs likewise 
in E, so that they are indistinguishable in dic- 
tion. 

OLD. WORDS. 

(1) jsp Sect. 10, Lang. of E. (2) )77 (also in 
£). (6) DSP? Sect. 5, Lang. of J (also E, once 
P). (4) NM Sect. 12, Lang. of J (only four 
times in Hex.; twice J, twice cut out of an E 
and P context and ascribed to J). (5) Thy 
Sect. 7, Lang. of J. (6) pys Sect. 2, Lang. of 
J also B). (7) 129 Oy Gen. 12:17; 48:18; Ex. 
8:8J; Gen. 20:11 E; Num. 17:14; 25:18bis P; 
Gen. 20:18; Num. 31:16 R; Deut. 22:24bis; 28: 
5 D; all in Hex. (8) OW V.. p, 154 (also in P 
and E). (9) WN Sect. 13, Lang. of E. (10) 
pawn Sect. 6, Lang. of J (also E). (11) p4 
Sect. 8, Lang. of J (also BE). (12) *D° Sect. 2, 
Lang. of J (also E). (18) DY5 V., p. 155 (Josh. 6: 
16a E). (14) M3pp Sect. 5, Lang. of J (also E and 
P). (15) "DIN Sect. 5, Lang. of J (also E, once 
P). (16) 531M Sect. 10, Lang. of E(once P). (17) 
DN V., p. 156 (also E,onceP). (18) WWD Sect. 
6, Lang. of J (also E). (19) SW) (= forgive) 
Sect. 6, Lang. of J (also E). (20) 83 Sect. 12, 
Lang. of E. (21) 2 Vwi Sect. 7, Lang. of J 
(also E). (22) 5 p3 (= permit) Sect. 6, Lang. 
of E. (23) TP Sect.%, Lang.of J. (24) wi) V. 
p. 154 (also E and P). (25) NONONN Sect. 1, 
Lang. of J (only three times in Hex.). (26) 
wn (= Nile) Sect. 13, Lang. of E. @7) 21y 
Sect. 18, Lang. of J (also E). (28) VIM Gen. 48: 
30; Ex. 7:28 J; Deut. 82:25 poem inserted by J 


but not composed by him; all in Hex. (29) 
MDIN V.. p. 153 (also P and E). (80) JAY Ex. 
8:10 J; Gen. 41:35,49 cut out of E connection 
and assigned to J; all in Hex. (81) 5bn Gen. 
81:7 E; Ex. 8:25b J (Well.) E (ill.); all in 
Hex. 

NEW WORDS. 

(1) app) Ex. 7:27; 12:23bis,27; Lev. 26:17; 
Num. 14:42 J; Ex. 21:22,35 E; Josh. 24:5 cut 
out from E context and referred to J purely 
on account of this word; Ex. 32:35 R; all in 
Hex. except three times in Deuteronomy. 

(2) NINWPD Ex. 7:28; 12:34 J; all in Hex. ex- 
cept twice in Deuteronomy. 

(3) mb>b Ex. 8:18; 9:4; 11:7; 83:16 J; all in 
Hex. 

(4) 30° Ex. 9:18; Josh. 6:26 J; allin Hex. 

(5) yous py m0D Ex. 10:5,15 J; Num. 22:5, 
11 E; allin Hex. 

(6) w> pon Ex. 11:7 J; Josh. 10:21 B; all 
in Hex. 

(7) HS “nN Ex. 11:8 J; all in Hex. except 
once in Deuteronomy. 


WORDS FOUND NOWHERE ELSE IN THE HEXA- 
TEUCH. 


These, of course, are destitute of all signifi- 
cance. 

@ ANN Ex. 8:11. @ Jy Ex. 8:17bis,18, 
20bis,25,27. (3) nIID Ex. 8:19. « 55D Ex. 9: 
17. (6) Np Hiph. Ex. 9:19. (6) 0 Ex. 12:22. 
(%) NOH verb Ex. 12:23,27 J; 12:13 P. 


3. LANGUAGE OF E.t 


Every one of these words, that occurs in the 
Hex. more than once, is to be found likewise 
in J. 

OLD WorRDs. 

(1) INN (= Nile) Lang. of J just preceding. 
(2) WN Lang. of J just preceding. (3) 7Nd 
Sect. 6, Lang. of J. (4) Nw Sect. 8, Lang. of J. 
(5) 15M Sect. 6, Lang. of E (also J). (6) Pp) 
Lang. of J just preceding. (7) San Lang. of 
J just preceding. (8) a4) Sect. 11, Lang. of J. 
(9) 8} Lang. of J just preceding. (10) wpa 
Sect. 10, Lang. of E (also J). (11) w) Lang. of 
J just preceding. (12) op Sect. 10, Lang. of 


E (also J). (138) 01+ personal pronoun Sect. 6, 
Lang. of E (also J and P). 


NEw WORDS. 

() ANpoND WN) Ex. 9:24; all in Hex. 

(2) nAwS Ex. 9:31 bis; allin Hex. 

(8) Syaj Ex. 9:31; all in Hex. 

(4) I Ex. 9:33 J; nowhere else. 

(5) nas Ex. 9:32; nowhere else. mbox 
Ex. 10:22; all in Hex. except once in Deuter- 
onomy. 

(6) 3) Ex. 10:11; 12:37 E; Num. 24:3,15; 
Josh. 7:14,17,18 J; all in Hex. except once in 
Deuteronomy. 


* The numbers are those of HEBRAICA, VI., pp. 42,43. 
+ The numbers are those of HHBRAIOA, VI., p. 47. 


THE BLESSING OF ISAAC, GEN, XXVII.—A STUDY IN 
PENTATEUCHAL ANALYSIS, 


By BENJAMIN W. BACON, 


Oswego, N. Y. 


Since the analysis of Wellhausen in Jahrbuch f. Deutsche Theologie, XXI., 1876, 
some of the more important elements in this problem, the separation of the two 
strands J and E of the prophetic narrative, may be considered determined. It is 
certain that both J and E related almost identically the same story of usurpation 
on Jacob’s part (cf. Gen. xxxil. 3sqq. in J, and xxxv. 1 in E) and that the two 
accounts are closely interwoven in chapter xxvu. J’s story certainly turned 
upon the deception of Isaac through the smell of Esau’s garments which Rebekah 
had put upon Jacob (ef. v. 15 with vs. 24-27), and E’s upon a much more improb- 
able deception of the blind father by the sense of touch, the goat’s hair covering of 
neck and hands suggesting to Isaac the hairy arms and neck of Esau (cf. vs. 11- 
14, 16, with 21-23). A few other doublets (80a = 30b, 44 = 45a), some few allus- 
ions to already determined portions of J or E (cf v. 29b with x11. 3; Num. xxrv. 
9, and v. 36 with xxv. 29sqq), with a few linguistic marks (fJ}jq vs. 7, 20, 27, 
DION , V. 28, E’s formula of address vs. 1, 18,—cf. xx. 1, 7,11; xxxr. 11, ete. 
—‘‘his eyes were dim so that he could not see ’’—cf. xuvu. 10; Deut. xxxIv. 7 
and contrast 1 Sam. rv. 15, 1 Kgs. xtv. 4, “"I& vs. 13 and 30, and others less im- 
portant) are all the prima facie clews afforded by this singularly difficult chapter. 

For the purpose, however, of an approximate analysis we may rely with a 
fair degree of confidence upon the recurrence of certain characteristic phrases 
such as every writer is prone to repeat. When a certain reiterated idea is ex- 
pressed by the same formula again and again in one series of sentences and in a 
second parallel series a somewhat different formula is employed, the prima facie 
evidence of unity of authorship in each series is tolerably strong, even when no 
shade of difference in the conception is discernible. Such recurrent phrases 
meet usin ch. xxvul. In vs. 19, 25, and 31 the collocation of the words, ‘‘ veni- 


son, that = soul may bless pre ” is quite striking. 


The same phrase meets us also in vs. 3,4, but broken in two by one of similar 
import but different form of expression: ‘‘ Make me savoury meat such as I love, 
and bring it to me, that I may eat and bless thee before my death.’’ This second, 
longer phrase reappears as regularly as the first. It is quoted somewhat more 
briefly in v. 7, with the brief interruption ‘“‘ before Yahweh,” as what Rebekah 
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heard said before (v. 4). In vy. 10 she again repeats it exactly, uninterrupted and 
complete. Part appears again in v. 14, and part in vs. 17 and 31. 

Now, although the conception of both writers is doubtless as nearly as possi- 
ble identical, xxv. 28 (J), which specifies ‘‘venison”’ as the occasion of Isaac’s 
preference for Esau, suggests strongly that J is to be regarded as the user of the 
phrase ‘‘ Bring me venison that my soul may bless thee,” and this hypothesis 
agrees with the other phenomena of the text. The converse holds true of the 
longer phrase and the E passages. I venture, therefore, to connect together the 
fragments in vs. 3, 4, and 7, as follows: ‘‘ Go out to the field and take me veni- 
son,”’ ‘‘ that my soul may bless thee,” ‘‘ before Yahweh;”’ and to complete E in 
v. 4 by inserting, as vs. 7 and 10 require, ‘‘ and bless thee’”’ in place of, ‘‘ that my 
soul may bless thee.” 

Another recurrent phrase is the thrice repeated p3 Yow as a form of 
address, ‘‘and now, my son, obey my voice,” fullest in v. 8 but occurring also in 
vs. (3?) 138 and 48. No exactly equivalent example is found except Ex. xyu1. 19, 
an indisputable E passage, and hence a certain degree of probability is given for 
assigning these verses to E. Here again we find ourselves in harmony with all 
other clews. 

The first half of the chapter, vs. 1-27, may therefore be divided with some 
degree of confidence as follows. J=vy.1to FN WD, v. 3 except FA, the 
words 9t9/)5 ela a WAY in v, 4+ the words j=) 9555 from v. 7, db, 6, 
sy 9 SND in v. 7, v. 15, 18, from 995 FPN 79 (cf. v. 32), 19, 20, 24-27. 


The remaining portions constitute E’s narrative. 
According to this analysis the two accounts will be read as follows: 


J. 

la. And it came to pass, when Isaac was old, that his eyes were dim so that 
he could not see. [And he called Esau and said,] 3. Take, I pray thee, thy 
weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field and take me venison, 4, 
that my soul may bless thee before Yahweh. 5. And Esau went to the field to 
hunt for venison and to bring it. 6. And Rebekah spake unto Jacob her son, 
saying, Behold I heard thy father speak unto Esau thy brother, saying, 7. Bring 
me venison..... 15. And Rebekah took the goodly raiment of Esau her eldest 
son, which were with her in the house and put them upon Jacob her younger 
son, [and gave him the flesh of the kids which she had prepared and he came 
unto his father. And Isaac said] 18b. Who art thou my son? 19. And Jacob 
said to his father, I am Esau, thy firstborn; I have done according as thou 
badest me: arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless 
me. 20. And Isaac said unto his son, How is it that thou hast found it so 
quickly, my son? And he said, Because Yahweh thy God sent me good speed. 
24, And he said, Art thou my very son Esau? And he said,I am. 25. And he 
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said, Bring it near to me and I will eat of my son’s venison, that my soul may 
bless thee. And he brought it near to him, and he did eat: and he brought him 
wine and he drank. 26. And his father Isaac said unto him, Come near now, 
and kiss me, my son. 27. And he came near and kissed him: and he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my son is as 
the smell of a field which Yahweh hath blessed.” 


E. 


“1b. And [Isaac] called Esau his elder son and said unto him, My son; and 
he said unto him, HereamI. 2. And he said, Behold now I am old, I know not 
the day of my death. 3. Now therefore....and make me savoury meat, such as I 
love, and bring it to me that I may eat [and bless thee] before I die. 5. And 
Rebekah heard when Isaac spake to Esau his son [and she said unto Jacob, Be- 
hold thy father hath commanded Esau saying], 7. Make me savoury meat that I 
may eat and bless thee before my death. 8. Now therefore, my son, obey my 
voice according to that which I command thee. 9. Go now to the flock, and 
fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats: and I will make them savoury 
meat for thy father such as he loveth: and thou shalt bring it to thy father, that 
he may eat, so that he may bless thee before his death. 11. And Jacob said to 
Rebekah his mother, Behold, Esau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a smooth 
man. 12. My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to him as a 
deceiver; and I shall bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing. 13. And his 
mother said unto him, Upon me be thy curse, my son; only obey my voice, and 
go and fetch them. 14. And he went and fetched, and brought them to his 
mother: and his mother made savoury meat such as his father loved. 16. And 
she put the skins of the kids of the goats upon his hands, and upon the smooth of 
his neck: 17. and she gave the savoury meat and the bread which she had pre- 
pared into the hand of her son Jacob. 18. And he came to his father and said, 
My father: and he said, Heream I... . 21. And Isaac said unto Jacob, Come 
near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether thou be my very son Esau 
or not. 22. And Jacob drew near unto Isaac his father; and he felt him, and 
said, The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 23. And 
he discerned him not, because his hands were hairy as his brother Esau’s hands: 
so he blessed him.” 

It is in the latter half of the chapter that we meet the real puzzle, and here 
the most trustworthy key is certainly the antistrophe, vs. 39 and 40. 

Here, where there is no trace of more than one hand (ef. vs. 27-28, FU) and 
OTN), if anywhere, we shall best be able to make out the metrical form, if such 
there was, in the poem of the blessing of Isaac which underlies and is quoted in 
the present narrative. So long however as it can still be considered a question 
whether Hebrew poetry possessed a metrical form, conjectures in this field must 
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of course be open to the freest criticism and can be offered only with the greatest 
diffidence. Still vs. 39, 40 stand in an unmistakable relation of contrast to vs. 28, 
29, and offer such an inviting appearance of regularity that one can scarcely resist 
the impression of strophe and antistrophe to which the sense so admirably lends 
itself. If so, the later verses must give the metrical norm, for the reason above 
stated. Without alteration of the text or violence to sense or parallelism the 
verses resolve themselves into an antistrophe consisting of two pairs of alternate 
pentameter and trimeter lines, the former divided by caesura after the third foot, 
and the strophe itself concluded by a line of four feet without caesura, or pen- 
tameter catalectic. Thus divided the verse reads as follows: 


Jaw PINT Ow 737 
SYD DIDwH 50D) 

TOY PANN AAN FIIN 9y 
IAN IWND TT 

INS Fy YY App 


or, reproducing the meter and cadence in the translation, 


Far from the fatness of earth || henceforth be thy dwelling 

Far from the dews of the heavens. 

Subsistence thou’llt gain by thy sword, || subject still to thy brother ; 
But struggling at length to be free, 

Shalt ever shake off his yoke from thy shoulder. 


Applying this antistrophe to the lines of verses 27-29, the greater length of the 
latter confirms at once the judgment of analytical criticism that the two poetical 
stanzas are here combined in one. Unfortunately the meter in both portions (J 
and E) appears to be identical and hence gives no assistance in the separation. 
We have, however, other clews. The first two lines are assured to J by FY 
and by the connection with 27a. The last two lines also can scarcely be denied to 
the author of Gen. x11. 38, and the first two lines of v. 29 remind one strongly of 
the blessing of Abram as it appears in J. 

On the other hand, D°5N/7 establishes the derivation of the first two lines 
in vy. 28 from E, and, as a necessary consequence, the first two lines of the anti- 
strophe which depend upon them for significance. But the antistrophe is not sep- 
arable, and involves with itself v. 37. This latter verse determines in its turn the 
source of the third line in v. 28 and the third and fourth lines of v. 29. The 
result is two strophes as follows : 
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J. 


Iw APD 133 A AN 
NNT 1993 WN 
D'DY PIN I ON? 7? INN” 


a (59) « (6p; BOM siete: m1 6ce v8 9) -0\'s shal alet.e 


3 PIII WN PAN 


Possibly we should supply as the fourth line a phrase usually occurring in 


these blessings (cf. Gen. XII. 3) mnrowen->5 -) 49753). Translating as 


before, we should have the following strophe: 


Is not the smell of my son || like the smell of a field 

Which Yahweh hath watered with blessing ? 

Nations shall bow before thee || and peoples shall serve thee, 
{For in thee all tribes shall be blest]. 

Blessing thee shall be blessing, and cursing thee curse. 


In this case the order of the two portions of line three is inverted. But it 
may equally well be that D/9NS 7? nny) is in its proper position and the 
missing portion is the first part of line three. 

The strophe of E seems also to be slightly deficient. 


DINwT TD | OT INA 7? TN 
-. PONT Ow) 

saree eA [IT IN 
PON? WII TNA 

JON 193 J? NN 


The second and third lines appear incomplete. In the former the correspond- 
ing line of the antistrophe suggests [fff as the missing word. In the latter 
case v. 37 supplies something like F/O INT ond" — We translate : 


Abundance of dew from the heavens || thy God shall afford thee, 
And the fatness of earth [from beneath. ] 

With plenty of corn and wine || [thy land shall sustain thee. | 

A lord thou shalt be to thy brethren. 

To thee shall bow down all the sons of thy mother. 


The prose portion of the narrative, vs. 30-38, 41-45, according to the clews 
already employed offer the following analysis, J = 30a, etc., 31b-33, 36a, 41a, 45. 
E = 30b, 31a, 348q., 36b-40, 41b-44. V. 46 is, of course, a part of the Priestly 
element though probably due to R. No certainty can attach to the details of the 
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above analysis, yet there can be no doubt of the main points, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to complete the parallel columns of J and E in even an approximate way. 

If anything of our attempted analysis of the poetic portions survives the 
criticism of more experienced judges, it will be not only a matter of interest to 
bring to view so noble an example of strophé and antistrophe, employing such a 
variety of meter, but the recognition of two poetical fragments so closely allied 
and apparently identical in meter, underlying respectively J and E, will prove of 
importance to the problem of the origin and mutual relation of these two elements 
of the Prophetic Narrative. Other examples of a combination of nearly identi- 
cal poetic fragments in JE are not wanting, as e. g., in the Song of Balaam. 
Cf. Num. xxiir. 21b-24 with Num. xxtv. 7b-9; the Song of Miriam, Ex. xv. 1 
and 21. But these have been disputed, the resemblance of the passages being 
considered due to an interpolation, or accounted for otherwise than as part of the 
general parallelism of J and E. The possibility suggests itself that Gen. XLIx. 
22-26 is another instance of a fragment derived from E’s poetical source corre- 
sponding to a similar source employed by J and followed by JE in the rest of the 
Blessing of Jacob. (Cf. * ON v. 25 with Pq v. 18, and the failure in v. 22 
alone to begin the strophe with the name of the tribe; notice also the strongly 
marked peculiarities of this part of the poem, and contrast the assigning of the 
hegemony of the tribes to Joseph with the similar tribute to Judah in vs. 2-10; 
finally compare the unity of the remaining portions, their apparent relation to the 
Song of Deborah and adaptation to the period not long after, with the seeming 
allusion to the Syrian wars in v. 28. There are, however, strong objections). 

A recognition of this, as the true explanation of the resemblances in the 
poetic portions of J and E, makes the idea that these writers themselves compared 
the poetic portions of their narrative still more improbable if not totally out of 
the question. The dependent writer would certainly have made his work in these 
portions either far more similar or far less so. 

Again all this carries back the divergences of J and E one step further than 
has heretofore been commonly assumed. They did not draw from a common (i. 
e. identical) fund of tradition and minstrelsy. Two versions of the folk-songs 
existed, perhaps even written versions, possibly the same often cited ‘‘ Book of 
Jashar’’ (E) and “‘ Book of the wars of Yahweh” (J), and to these differing col- 
lections, for which Renan has furnished us the analogy in his oft adduced Khitab 
el Aghani, might perhaps be referred many of the idiosyncrasies of our present 
J and EK documents. Gen. xir. 2sq. looks like a prose rendering of some poetic 
blessing like that which ends with ws Yo) SIN TIN in Gen. 
XXVIII. 29 and with the same words reversed in order, Num. xxry. 9. Such phe- 
nomena tend to confirm the theory that the Genesis narratives stand in the same 
relation to their poetic originals as Judg. rv. to Judg. v. 
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THE SIGN OF THE BREATH AT THE END OF WORDS IN 
THE NEW-BABYLONIAN AND ACHAMENIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


By RICHARD KRAETZSCHMAR, PH. D., 


, Leipzig, Germany. 


During my investigation of the vowels at the end of the Assyrian verb, my 
attention was also directed to a subject, about which, so far as I know, nothing 
definite has been written, viz: the sign for ’Aléph which is found so often at the 
end of words. Delitzsch, De., p. 55, says: ‘‘ Numerous examples of a breath at 
the end of words are found in the Achzemenian inscriptions, but the origin and 
purpose of this orthography is as yet obscure.”” The breath is not found exclus- 
ively in the Achzemenian inscriptions, although it is of very frequent occurrence, 
but also in the New-Babylonian texts from the time of Nebuchadnezzar II. on. 
It appears, however, in this period, so far as I know now, to be limited to the 
contract-literature and to-be avoided in the more archaic royal inscriptions. I 
will present now a number of examples in which all the different cases of this 
breath, of which I know, are considered. 

The breath is found : 

1) After a final a: ib-Sa-’ they were (sc. m&tati), NR. 25, D. 15; a-ga-’ 
this D. 2, 138; i-pu-Sa-’ (se. matati), H. 145 ar-ha-a-ta-’ monthly, Nab. 
Strassm. 282,6; Ar-ia-ra-am-na-’ Beh. 2; Ra-ga-’ Beh. 59; Pa-ra-da-’ 
Beh. 69, 98; U-ri-mi-is-da-’ Beh. 7, 9, 10, etc.; du-ka-’ kill, Beh. 79; ru- 
gum-ma-’ Peiser, KASt. VILL. 15; Hi-$i-’-ar-si-’ Xerxes, C. 3,8; Ch. 5,8, 
14, etc. 

2) After final e: mu-te-’-e-me-’ (plur.) rulers, E. 4. 

3) After finali: A-ha-ma-ni§-3i-’ the Achemenian, HR. 4,NR.6; A-ni- 
ri-’ Beh. 31; Sa-mi-e-it-ri-’ Neb. Strassm. 7, 3, etc. 

4) After final w: Mar-gu-’ Beh. 68; Ma-ru-’ Beh. 45; U-iz-pa-ru-’ 
Beh. 110; in verbal forms—all of which are 3d per. plur.: ip-pu-Su-’ Beh. 8; 
ip-pu-u%-Su-’ NR. 11; ku-ul-lu-’ Beh. 34; it-te-ig-ru-’ Beh. 16, 30; 
bal-tu-’ (Permansive) H.3; i-nam-di-nu-’ Peiser, KASt. VI. 20; id-dan- 
nu-’ ib. IX. 43; the same Neb. Strassm. 26,5 and Nab. Strassm. 368, 9, etc.; 
yak-nu-’ Nab. Strassm. 310, 4, etc. 

5) After a final consonant: A-ha-ma-ni-i$-’ the Achemenian, Beh. 1; 
i-na-gar-’ (3d per. plur. masc.) KAS. XIX. 22; u-tir-ir’ (3d per. plur 
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masc.) ib. IX. 42, etc.; Pi-ir-’ ib. IV. 8, VI. 13, etc.; as phonetic complement, 
Nab. Strassm. 248, 13; 270, 8; 340, 6, ete. 

From these examples one can see at once that this final breath cannot, as is 
usually the case, be the sign for ’Aléph, except in the proper name Pir’, stem 
N75—hbecause the etymologies of these forms will not allow it. If we compare 
the forms in which the breath stands after a final vowel, we see: 1) that the 
breath can stand after all the vowels (a, e,7, wv) and 2) that it stands only after 
long vowels, and exclusively after those in which the length of the vowel is not 
particularly indicated by the addition of the simple vowel, and which also, so far 
as the outward form is concerned could be read short as well as long. It is not 
necessary to bring forward any proof for the length of the final vowels in 3d plur. 
masc. and fem. (G{ and 4). In the other forms, the parallel passages prove this, 
e. g., with a-ga-’ usually a-ga-a in the Achemenian texts; with A-ha-ma- 
nig§-Si-’, A-ha-ma-an-ni-ig-§i-i F.20; with mu-te-’-e-me-’, mu-ta- 
?-j-me-e F. 11; with ru-gum-ma-’, ru-gu-um-ma-a KASt. IV. 6, etc. 
In the case of the Persian proper names these comparative parallel writings can- 
not be brought forward, because they are very seldom found. Again, because 
some of these in the Persian end in a short vowel, one cannot conclude that in 
the Assyrian also they were pronounced with a short final vowel. All the other 
examples go to prove that the breath is found at the end of a word only after long 
vowels. Is this coincidence only a chance one? This cannot be accepted, but, 
on the other hand, the breath serves to mark the length of the vowel in question 
in forms ending in a vowel. If this is the case, only two possibilities can be 
thought of: either 1) this breath is a general sign of length, that is only an ortho- 
graphical sign or, 2) corresponding to the otherwise usual method of lengthen- 
ing vowels, which is exclusively expressed by the addition of the corresponding 
vowel to the syllabic sign ending in a vowel, it must then be able to express all 
the vowel sounds, and must have the values a, e, i, and u, because it is found 
after all the vowels. ‘ 

The examples with consonants at the end show that the first of these two 
possibilities cannot be accepted. Forms like inasar’ (8d plur. masc.), utir’ 
(3d plur.) inamdin’ (8d plur.) etc., must of necessity end in a vowel—in these 
cases 0. Compare also Ahamanix’ the Achemenian, which according to NR. 4, 
F. 20 must end in i; Pir’ which in all probability is to be read Pirt, my off- 
spring; while kaspa-’ must be read kaspa. From these examples, it can be 
seen that the breath has lost its original consonantal value, and that it has now 
only the value of a vowel. It stands, however, not for one vowel, but it can repre- 
sent all the vowels. On the other hand, there are numerous examples to show 
that the breath is still used in places where it corresponds to its original value. 

Another question naturally arises, viz.: how was it possible for the breath, 
after it had lost its consonantal force to go over to the meaning given above. If 
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we look to the cognate languages, we find something similar in the Hebrew. 
The § has lost its consonantal force in part and is found, after a long vowel at 
the end of a word, asa sign of length; cf. e. g., N77 they went for 1377 3 
Josh. x1x. 24; N95 for 95, etc. The breath in Assyrian is never found as. a 
simple sign of length. The reason why W& is retained as a mere orthographical 
sign after it has lost its consonantal force, while in the Assyrian the spirans has 
taken on the value of a vowel is in my opinion to be found in the difference be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Assyrian writing. The Hebrew writing is alphabetic; 
when the single letter iost its consonantal force, there was nothing else to do 
except to retain it as an orthographical sign. The Assyrian, on the other hand, 
is a syllabic language, i. e., every sign has not only a consonantal value but also 
that of a vowel which is inseparably connected with it. If the consonantal value 
of a sign were lost, the vocalic value connected with it must nevertheless be 
retained. The sign (No. 7, D@.) had the values: ’a, 4, u, w’, 0’, uw’, and could be 
pronounced with all the hare vowels—e is only secondary. When it lost its 
force, there were left the vowels with which it was originally spoken, viz.: a, i, 
u (and e) as we have shown above. It would have been only one step further for 
it to throw off this value and to become simply a sign of length. As the dates of 
the inscriptions, in which the above mentioned use of the breath is common, 
show, this decay is first seen in a very late period in the development of the 
language. 


>BOOK + NOLIGES.< 


SELLIN’S VERBAL-NOMINALE DOPPELNATUR DER HEBRAISCHEN PARTI. 
CIPIEN UND INFINITIVE.* 


In this essay, Dr. Sellin has given us a careful inductive treatment of the 
participle and infinitive, but in connection with these forms he has handled as 
well, other subjects relating to the syntax and history of the verb. This has been 
necessitated by the theory on which he has worked. The general plan of this 
book may be stated as follows: After discussing certain preliminary questions, 
he proceeds to consider the relation of the Part. to the verb and noun, on the 
ground of its formation; of its use in the sentence; and of its construction with 
a following noun. The same order is followed when treating the Infinitive. 

In the preliminary inquiries the author vigorously attacks the commonly 
accepted distinctions between verbs and nouns. Neither action nor time, he 
says, can be received as giving us the proper differentiation. Grammarians have 
too often attempted to foist Indo-Germanic analogies upon Semitic grammar. 
The simple distinction is this, the noun gives us merely a person or thing, the 
verb unites person or thing with some statement about it. The noun can and 
does express action, the nominal sentence could not exist in such variety were 
this not true. From such considerations is found an argument for the priority of 
the noun to the verb, a priority which it would be absurd to claim, were there 
no nouns of action, state or suffering, but given these we have till the constitu- 
ents needful for intelligent vigorous speech. 

The priority of the noun to the verb is then his fundamental thesis, which he 
proceeds further to illustrate and defend, and which is closely linked with his 
views regarding the Part. The original participial form he considers to have 
been qatal, and in his treatment of the relation of Part. to verb and noun on 
the ground of formation, many striking facts at once present themselves. The 
fact that the Part. and the 3d mase. sing. Perf. of the Stative verb are identical 
is noteworthy ; so also is it, that the }’}) Part. Qal, and the Qil Perf. go back to 
the same ground form. The 7/5 Parts. have for their final vowel an original 
short 4. And this is true of many strong feminine forms. Add to this that the 

Yph‘al Part. and Perf. are the same, that occasional forms of Parts. of derived 
stems occur without preformative * (e. g., SON Ex. m1. 2), and the presumption 
is strong, not only that the prevalent 5x95 forms are a later growth, but that 
the Perf. 3d masc. sing. is but a noun adapted to new situations and uses. This 
position receives a new application when the author takes up the Qil passive 
Part., which, he regards, not as a remnant of a lost passive stem, but as an unde- 
veloped form, a form from which a passive system might have been evolved, but 


* Din VERBAL-NOMINALE DOPPELNATUR DER H&BRAISCHEN PARTICIPIEN UND INFINI- 
TIVE, UND IHRE DARAUF BERUHENDE YVERSCHIEDENE CONSTRUKTION. Preis- und Promo- 
tionschrift, Leipzig, 1889, p. 85. 
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one which the Hebrew never thus utilized. This view would have consequence 
not only for Hebrew etymology, but also for some doubtful questions connected 
with Biblical Aramaic. 

The tense system and the force of the tense forms are appealed to as another 
proof of the priority of the Part. The more common explanations of the tense 
are discarded. The Imperf., it is claimed, does not denote action as incomplete, 
but the incipience, incidence (Hintritt) of action, while the Perf. represents action 
as completed, or rather the conclusion of action. Taking this view, the Part. is 
seen to stand midway between the tenses; conclusion, continuance and incipience 
of action, being the ideas expressed by the three forms. The author, moreover, 
argues that if these three forms had been contemporaneous in development, the 
Part. would have received a like development with the Perf. and Imperf., but the 
fact that it has not, indicates that it is the primitive form, from which the others 
have sprung by the addition of preformatives or afformatives. Another example 
along the same line is the Assyrian Permansive, a form which expresses, not 
completion like the Hebrew Perf., to which it is by formation allied, but contin- 
uance. Here we have the noun of action arrested in its progress toward tense 
development, provided with inflectional endings it is true, but unable to give up 
its true significance as a noun of enduring action. 

We have further light from the Assyrian in the forms yakatal yaktal, 
which seem to spring directly from the noun of action, the second form having 
suffered syncope of the vowel. 

It is a striking fact that the Part. in Syriac began to take on a complete ver- 
bal inflection, and thus a process is actually observed in the more recent history 
of the language, which has been hypothetically assumed for the early period. 
There are numerous examples in all languages of the conservative character of 
linguistic laws, and these show that a speech is not likely to leave its beaten 
paths nor to manufacture new forms by hitherto untried processes. 

Nothing especially new is presented in the treatment of the syntax of Part. 
Its close relationship to the verb is noted here, and the fina] conclusion is reached 
that the Part. is a genuine and preverbal noun, the ancestral source of the verb, 
but yet a noun, which has in the development of the language taken on more or 
less of a verbal character. 

The discussion of the Infin. is briefer and less interesting than that of the 
Part., many points having already been settled. 

The Infins. are treated as secondary formations both in form and meaning. 
The same qatal, qatil and qatul] forms which developed into the Perf. 
qatal and Imperf. yaqatal, became by syncope and vocalic assimilation q atl, 
qitl, qutl, and thence arose the Infin. Const. of Qi]. The similarity between 
the Perf. and Infin. Const. of the derived stems is obvious; hence these Infins. are 
assumed to have been the original participial nouns of their respective stems, and 
to have taken on an abstract meaning when displaced by the forms with 7). 

The strict nominal character of the Infin. is further attested by the numerous 
feminine forms in use. 

Many examples show that the verbal construction after the Infin. is the rul- 
ing one. 

The positions of this essay seem to be well taken, and the arguments for the 
priority of the noun are forcible if not convincing. 

There is still much to be said on the proper conception of the tense, particu- 
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larly of the Imperf., and the analogies and differences between the Assyrian 
forms and the Hebrew need still further elucidation. 

The author’s position as to the Passive Part.—its existence as an undeveloped 
form, is confessedly open to question, but it is certainly a striking fact that not a 
single assured trace of a Passive Qi] stem;aside from the Passive Part. is to be 
found in Hebrew. 

I am not ready to accept the view that the Sip? form of the Imperf. is sim- 


ply a differentiation of a more original Sop form, nor is the author’s account 


of the origin of Segholates from the qatal, qatil and qatul forms altogether 
satisfactory. Despite their abstract meaning these forms seem to stand nearer 
the simple root, and appear more likely to be the first products of speech than are 
the longer, bivocalic nouns. 

But on the whole this essay is a very satisfactory treatment of a neglected 
department of Hebrew grammar, its method and spirit commend it to the reader, 
and we welcome all such attempts to shed a clearer light upon special questions 
of Semitic philology. 

A. 8. CARRIER. 


THE DIVINE NAME ADONAJ AND ITS HISTORY.* 


A critical student of Hebrew philology seldom feels more satisfaction than 
will be experienced in-reading this little book by Dr. Dalman. It is a rigidly 
scientific and thoroughly exhaustive examination of the word Adonaj, and espe- 
cially of the obscure history of its substitution for the ancient and peculiarly 
sacred name of sf)’. To this task the author applies a surprising wealth of 
learning, and an untiring patienee in the discovery and investigation of facts. 
The results also, as may be inferred, are considerably at variance with the hith- 
erto commonly accepted results of a mere superficial study. A statement of the 
topics considered in the nine chapters will prepare us for a closer survey of the 
contents: 1. Baal, Adon, Adonaj. 2. Adonaj and Adoni. 3. The suffix of 
Adonaj. 4. A Survey of the Uses of Adonaj. 5. The Fact of the Substitution of 
Adonaj for Jahve. 6. Jewish Testimonies to the Uses of the Divine Name. 7. 
History and Significance of the Transition from Jahve to Adonaj. 8. The Names 
Lord and Christ. 9. Appendix.: The Masora on Adonaj. 

From a careful examination of the material at hand, little can be gleaned as 
to the actual history of 95%. There certainly does not appear to be any pro- 
gress from a conscious use of the suffix to a meaningless use of the same. Some 
striking facts are, however, pointed out in connection with its use. ‘‘ We find it 
pretty evenly distributed in the historical books, but it occurs only seldom in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and not at all in the priestly sources of the Hexateuch, nor in 
Chronicles and Esther. If we assume Ps. xc. and following to be of later origin, 
we perceive the same decrease. Pss. 1.-xc. have 9§9N forty-six times, Pss. xc.— 
CL. only nine times. In the prophets the use of 948 is clearly dependent on 


individual peculiarity. 1 Isaiah and Amos have it often, their contemporary 
Hosea not at all, and Micah only twice. In the Chaldean period it is found fre- 


* STUDIEN ZUR BIBLISCHEN THEROLOGIN: DER GOTTESNAME ADONAJ UND SEINE GESCHICHTR, 
Von Gustaf H. Dalman, Ph. D. Berlin: 1890. Pp. 91. 
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quently in Jeremiah, Ezekiel has it in extraordinary richness, 2 Isaiah less often 
and Habakkuk and Zephaniah not at all. After the exile neither 1 Zechariah 
nor Haggai employ it, and Malachi only twice in passages probably emended. It 
is a remarkable fact that the very prophets who tell of a personal commission, a 
call of God to them, i. e., 1 Isaiah (vi. 9), Amos (vu. 15), Jeremiah (1. 10), Eze- 
kiel (11. 3), 2 Isaiah (xLyiir. 16; L. 4), by preference use 9§4N, for which no 
other reason can be assigned than that the relation in which they stood to Yahweh 
was especially personal. At that time the suflix of {48 was certainly not mean- 
ingless.” 

It is certain, however, that in the time of Christ the force of the suffix had 
been effectively worn away, for $338 was employed in common oral usage as a 
substitute for FJ’. This substitution, which had taken place so thoroughly 
that no remembrance remained of an earlier use of fff’, had probably been 
completed when the Greek translation of the Pentateuch was made. As to the 
nature of the transformations which took place in the time between Ezra- 
Nehemiah and the Maccabees, the Jews in Christ’s time were wholly in the dark. 
Everything dating from that period they were disposed to regard as antique. 

No express biblical reason for this long-established popular disuse of the 
name py’ isfound. A careful sifting of Jewish testimonies reveals, however, 
that this dread of uttering the divine name was common to the Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism, and that it attached itself especially to Ex. xx. 7. If this 
commandment not to ‘‘take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” be under- 
stood of a mere utterance of the divine name, then there was abundant reason to 
dread the threatened penalty as well as the curses pronounced in Deut. xxvii. 
59 sq. This 7 OV’ was peculiar to Israel’s God. It was the self-designation 
which separated him from all other beings, and which in an extraordinary man- 
ner he made representative of himself. The temple, above every other considera- 
tion, was the place to which he had attached his name. He leads the Psalmist 
into paths of righteousness ‘‘for his name’s sake” (Ps. xxii. 3). His people 
tread their enemies under foot ‘‘ through his name ”’ (Ps. XLIv. 6). We find even 
an independent punitive activity attached to it (Isa. xxx. 27). The name ; 9/9! 
was therefore pre-eminently holy. But ‘‘ within the limits of the Priest-Code 
holiness means nothing else than separation. The fundamental idea in all the 
regulations of this Code is that just as nothing ‘‘ common‘”’ i. e., belonging to the 
ordinary, secular life should come into holy use, so nothing holy should come into 
secular use. As rigidly as Israel by reason of its separation from the nations was 
to hold itself apart from them, so rigidly within Israel everything belonging to 
Yahweh was to be divided off from that which was not God’s especial possession.”’ 
Yahweh’s name would, of course, be one of the first to fall within this category 
of things excluded from common use. ‘‘ The time of the Mishnaic command to 
‘make a hedge about the Law’ was about contemporary with the period when it 
was sought to protect the name fq’ from profanation by a prohibition of its 
use. The non-utterance of fTJ?, which it was thought would make a desecra- 
tion of this divine name impossible, was a hedge of rabbinical solicitude for the ful- 
filment of the command in Ex. xx. 7.” 

Two substitutes for this holy name offered themselves, both of which had 
corresponding terms in Aramaic and Greek, viz., DON and ? IN. Only the 


latter could be employed since it was the name which bound him who used it to 
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the service of Yahweh. Anyone of the heathen could say DION but only one 
who recognized the supremacy of Yahweh would call him TN. At the same 


time the suffix lost its force, since the ome lay, not ona “personal relation to 
God, but on his Lordship. 

An examination of the later portion of Hebrew literature with respect to this 
suppression of the divine name exhibits some very remarkable results, and seems 
to warrant the inference that the movement began about the third century B. C., 
and became a complete fact a century later. 

The fact itself was of deep significance as a preparation for Christianity, for 
with the introduction of the name ?% JIN Israel’s God began his triumphant 


march among the nations as the Lord of the world. It comes to us in the corre- 
sponding Greek form xépioc, the full significance of which passed over to him 
who at the close of the Old Covenant made God comprehensible to humanity, and 
in whom the fullness of the Godhead took living form. ‘‘ The divine name Adonaj 
contains therefore germinally the final goal of all history, the union of a collected 
humanity under one head—Christ.”’ 

Such are the main results of this painstaking investigation of all the available 
facts bearing on the meaning and use of this divine name. Passing all minor 
criticisms, we are confident that in the main the author has successfully refuted 
the prevailing notion that the Jewish dread of pronouncing the name ;74};7’ rests 
upon a mere mistranslation in the LXX, of Lev. xxiv.16. The cause lies far 
deeper than this. It is traceable to that extraordinary degeneracy of the Mosaic 
religion into rabbinical Judaism which annihilated the free and lofty spirit of the 
Law beneath a grinding bondage of the latter. 

Puiuie A. NORDELL. 


SEMITIC RELIGION.* 


The new book of Prof. W. Robertson Smith is one of the series of Burnett 
lectures. Three series are contemplated on the same subject, to-wit: The Primi- 
tive Religions of the Semitic Peoples viewed in relation to other ancient religions 
and to the spiritual religion of the Old Testament and of Christianity. The inquiry 
is a proper one. For the revelation of the Old Testament was built upon some 
sort of foundation already in existence, and it is quite certain that the first stones 
of this foundation were already laid when the Semites [why not Shemites ?] existed 
as one people. That this primitive religion existed longest among the Arabs is 
altogether likely. Toa certain extent the present book covers the same ground 
with Wellhausen’s Reste Arabischen Heidenthums, to which indeed the author 
makes frequent reference. It covers broader ground than that book, however, 
and the criticism likely to be made is that the ground covered is too broad. In 
some portions the preliminary work is not yet done. The Assyrian and Babylon- 
ian religion is indeed excluded as having lost the primitive Semitic features. 

The plan of the work is as follows: After an introductory chapter defining 
the subject and the method of inquiry the author takes up “The Nature of the 


* LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF THE SEmrTEs. First Series, the Fundamental Institu- 
tions. By W. Robertson Smith, M. A., LL. D., Fellow of Christ’s College and Professor of Arabic 
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“Religious Community and the Relation of the Gods to their Worshippers”; he 


then considers the relation of the gods to natural things, holy places and objects 
including sanctuaries. With the sixth lecture we enter upon the consideration of 
sacrifice and this fills the remainder of the book—something over half the body of 
the book. An appendix gives some additional notes on points that could not be 
fully brought out in the lectures, and there is an index of Scripture passages as 
well as a general index. i 

The author’s theory may be said to be that totemism is the earliest form of 
Semitic religion. The origin of sacrifice must be sought here. Not as though it 
were impossible for a rude nation to feast its god on animal food. This is recog- 
nized as a probable origin for the lower order of sacrifices as well as for the vege- 
table offerings found in the Hebrew liturgy. But the mere bringing of a present 
or providing the god with food will not account for the more solemn (as the author 
calls them piacular) sacrifices, which in the Law really overshadow the others. 
These must be explained in another way. In totemism now we find the idea of 
the kinship of the god [an animal] with his worshippers. Equally we find the 
individual animals represented as akin to both god and worshippers. A pastoral 
tribe is likely to worship the ox and to hold every individual ox or cow to be an 
embodiment of the divinity. The animal life is therefore on a par with the life of 
the clan or even more sacred. The life of a clansman can be lawfully taken only 
by the act of the whole clan. The life of the sacred bull can be taken only under 


- the same restrictions. But on certain great festivals it may be taken in order to 


show the communion of the god and his people. In a lower stage of thought the 
conception is that the blood of the kin (its life) must be renewed by partaking of 
the common blood flowing in the veins of a kinsman—animal or human. Piacular 
sacrifices are sacramental sacrifices. The idea of the sacredness of certain things, 
howeyer, culminates in the prohibition to touch them, as in the taboo of the South 
Sea islanders. This also wds developed among the Semites until the piacular 
sacrifices were regarded as too sacred to be eaten even by the priests or by those 
engaged in the most solemn act of worship. Hence as in the ritual of the-Day of 
Atonement, they must be sent away or burned without the camp. 

The argument is illustrated and enforced with an immense array of examples 
drawn from all parts of the Semitic field. Yet the impression made upon the 
present reviewer is—‘‘not proven.”’ Two facts are apparently ignored which 
might throw light upon the discussion. One is the uncleanness [sacredness] of 
the dead in the Hebrew religion, emphasized by Stade in his History as the basis 
of that religion. The other is the sacredness of fire as possibly connected with 
the burning of offerings, and as certainly exemplified in the worship of the hearth 
in primitive society. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to judge the main argument until the promised second 
and third parts of the work appear. ven if it shall then be received with reserve, 
there can be no question that the work is full of instruction both for the general 
reader and for the Old Testament student. The old Arabic religion is presented 
to us more fully here than in any other single work even in German. Almost 
every page furnishes us with something of value. Especially striking is the evi- 
dence that we have got beyond Renan’s ‘‘ Semitic monotheism” as well as the 
‘natural capacity of the Hebrews for religion” once so widely asserted. Pro- 
fessor Smith distinguishes very clearly between the natural religion of the Semites 
and the religion proclaimed by the prophets. In heathen religion “there is no 
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explanation of the god’s change of mind,’”’ and the same is true of the natural 
religion of the Hebrews. ‘The mass of the Hebrews before the exile received 
with blank incredulity the prophetic teaching that Yahweh was ready to enforce 
his law of righteousness even by the destruction of the sinful commonwealth of 
Israel. To the prophets Yahweh’s long-suffering meant the patience with which 
he offers repeated calls to repentance, and’ defers punishment while there is hope 
of amendment; but to the heathen and to the heathenly-minded in Israel the 
long-suffering of the gods meant a disposition to overlook the offences of their 
worshippers” (p. 62). The progress of heathenism is shown in another place to 
have widened the gulf between the deity and man without compensating benefit, 
but ‘the Hebrew ideal of a divine kingship that must one day draw all men to do 
it homage offered better things than these not in virtue of any feature that it pos- 
sessed in common with the Semitic religions as a whole, but solely in virtue of its 
unique conception of Yahweh as a God whose love for his people was conditioned 
by a law of absolute righteousness” (p.. 81, the italics are mine). As an example 
of the energy with which the author rejects certain current assertions note: ‘It 
is often said that the original Semitic conception of the godhead was abstract and 
transcendental ; that while Aryan religion with its poetic mythology drew the 
gods down into the sphere of nature and of human life, Semitic religion always 
showed an opposite tendency, that it sought to remove the gods as far as possible 
from man, and even contained within itself from the first the seeds of an abstract 
deism....AJl this is mere unfounded assumption.” As to the oft-quoted primus 
in orbe deos fecit timor he says: ‘‘ But however true it is that savage man feels 
himself to be environed by innumerable dangers which he does not understand, 
and so personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies of more than human power, 
it is not true that the attempt to appease these powers is the foundation of religion. 
From the earliest times religion as distinct from magic or sorcery addresses itself 
to kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with their people for a 
time, but are always placable except to the enemies of their worshippers or to 
renegade members of the community ”’ (p. 55). 

The interest of the book may be illustrated by these quotations which might 
be multiplied indefinitely. It is of course easy to put interrogation marks at 
many points. The author himself makes reservations and does not expect that 
his deductions will be received without question. But the book marks a distinct 
advance in the science of religions. — 

HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, 
Lane Seminary. 
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